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NO UMION WITH SLAVEHOLDERS! 





THE U. & CONSTITUTION A COVENANT WITH DEATE 
AND AN AGREEMENT WITH HELL.’ 





te Yes! it cannot be denied—the slaveholding 
lords of the South prescribed, as a condition of their 
assent to the Constitution, three special provisions to 
secure the perpetuity of their dominion over their 
slaves The first was the immunity, for twenty years, 
of preserving the African slave trade; the second was 
the stipulation to surrender fugitive slaves—an en- 
g®gement positively prohibited by the laws of God, 
delivered from Sinai; and, thirdly, the exaction, fatal 
to the principles of popular representation, of a repre- 
sentation for slaves—for articles of merchandize, under 
the name of persons. . . To call government thus con- 
stituted a democracy, is to insult the understanding of 
mankind. It is doubly tainted with the infection of 
riches and slavery. Its reciprocal operation upon the 
government of the nation is to establish an artificial 
majority in the slave representation over that of the 
free people, in the American Congress, and thereby 
to make the PRESERVATION, PROPAGATION 
AND PERPETUATION OF SLAVERY THE VI- 
TAL AND ANIMATING SPIRIT OF THE NA- 
TIONAL GOVERNMENT.’—Joux Quincy Apams. 
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1 e Southern Press. 


A yoIcE PROM GEORGIA. 
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on with the Republican :— 
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“ vwner by the authorities of Bos- 

‘iat he is now on his way to Savannah. 
' an unkind cut on the part of the ab- 
sunionists of Boston, to their dis- 

» South, and which they will not 

e them, thas to permit a fugitive slave 
, in Boston. The disunionists at 

ed atthe arrest in Boston of ano- 
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ory of Sims to the agents of his owner 
& Sentinel calls the faithful execution 
wilive Slave Law ! 
sper seems to rejoice that this act of extreme 
the South. and fidelity to the law, af- 
spect of dooming the disunionists (as it 
Southern rights men) to annihilation. Mas 
s owes to the South the fugitive slaves with- 
Efforts have been made to get several 
We lost the two Crafts and Sha- 
rove red Sims, 
gone ought to doom the Southern Rights 
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ave of Mr. Potter, beyond 
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TEE *rom the Savannah News, April 15. 
_ .NALE OP THE PUGITIVE CASE. 
IB another ..) 
ofthe «1. Column we give tele 
closing egraphic accounts 
pe Scenes of this interesting and exciting 
’ Fe ey what we have published on the sub- 
* ea ts will have learned the extreme dif- 
© here, ich the reclamation was effected and 
&€counts of the fi a - » an 
show none fugitive’s embarkation, given to- 
pees nes the agents escaped with 
on et irom the *Jaw-lovin -abi 
*y of Boston’ g and law-abiding 
Ne give oli 
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jto peril the lives of his claimants, and the peace of 
|all communities,—if our rights, which it is designed 
|to protect, are only to be obtained by means of the 
| expenditure of large sums of money, by strategy and 
force,—then the law is not worth the parchment on 
| which it is written. If our people are obliged to 
| steal their property out of Boston in the night, it 
| would be more profitable to adopt a regular kidnap- 
| ping system at once, without regard to law. 
| We are gratified, however, that Sims has been re- 
covered at all, and we accord all praise to those 
worthy men of Boston who exerted themselves to 
| have the law enforced. The result is better than we 
jhad a right to expect, and we hope they will be able 
| to put down the disorganizers in their midst, and that 
| we shall have still better accounts from Boston when 
| the next case occurs. 





From the Mobile Daily Advertiser. 


((” The Boston people, it seems, have prevented 
resistance to the law by purchasing the slave. 

So said a ‘Southern Rights’ organ a few days ago, 
in reference to the fugitive slave Sims. The infe- 
rence intended to be conveyed was, that the slave 
could not be taken away from Boston. But even 
this small consolation is not left to cheer the des- 
ponding hearts of Southern disunionists, The slave 
was taken, in open day, publicly, and in open defi- 
ance of all the threatened ‘ resistance’ of crazy fa- 
natics and calculating traitors, and conveyed peace- 
ably on board a public vessel. No one dared to at- 
tempt a rescue, or even offer an interruption. THe 
Law proved itself omnipotent. 





From a Savannah paper of April 21, 
THE RETURN OF SIMS. 


Thomas Sims, the fugitive slave of Mr. James 
Potter, arrived here Saturday morning, on the brig 
Acorn, Capt. Coombs, and was, by U.S. Deputy 
Marshal Riley, delivered over to Mr. Bacon, one of 
Mr. Potter’s agents. He came out in charge of 
Messrs. Riley, Byrne, Sawin and Russell, U. S. Dep- 
uty Marshals, and Messrs. Cooledge, Clarke, True 
and Dolliver, special officers and assistants. This 
large force was detailed to accompany the fugitive 
back, not so much, we presume, to prevent a rescue 
on the high seas, as to set an example before the 
Northern people of the manner in which the laws of 
the land will hereafter be enforced and vindicated. 
Another object, doubtless, was to satisfy the South- 
ern mind that this particular Jaw shal! be maintained 
and carried out with all the power and dignity of the 
Government. When viewed in either or both of 
these respects, such a demonstration of the majesty 
of the laws and the supremacy of the Government 
cannot but be highly beneficial in allaying the ex- 


as were witnessed during the progress of the late 
slave case. 

But there is another view of this case, which is not of 
so repulsive a character. It must be admitted on all 
hands, that the officers of the law have shown a com- 
mendable spirit of determination to enforce obedi- 
ence to the law, at all hazards. We regret that there 
should be any necessity in this country to employ 
force to ensure obedience to the law ; but when any 
are so mad as to unite together for the purpose of 
interposing vexatious delays in the way of the law, 
they should be made to know that we are not a law- 
less people, and that they cannot be permitted to 
pursue such a course without rendering themselves 
liable to public indignation, and to a rigorous prose- 
cution by the law, If any set of men in the South 
were to act as those abolitionists did in Boston, they 
would very soon learn that the law would assert its 
majesty, and would be compelled to expiate their 
folly in some other manner than in submitting to the 
disgrace with which they would be regarded by all 
honestinen. Let them feel it there, and they would 
soon cease their mad fanaticism. 

Almost the entire press seem to agree in opinion 
that the authorities of Boston did their utmost to se- 
cure a fair and impartial trial in the execution of 
the Fugitive Slave Law, in the case of Sims. 
Whatever may have been the action or advice of 
those pests to society, the abolitionists, who area 
disgrace to humanity, and a foul spot upon any com- 
munity which has them in its midst, they, at least, 
did not swerve the officers of the law from doing 
their duty boldly, openly and fearlessly, although 
every possible obstacle was thrown in their way. 
Although the former attempts to execute this law in 
Boston resulted in a failure, this case proves that it 
can be executed, and shows that the people are 
determined that it shall. But Boston has not yet 
entirely cleared herself of the odium which rests 
upon her name in the South. She ought, in jus- 
tice to herself, go a few steps further, and prove 
the sincerity of her professions of allegiance to the 
Constitution and laws of the United States, and 
of her willingness to see justice done the South, 
by promptly bringing to bear the force of the law 
against those mad-capped demagogues who violent- 
ly endeavored to interpose every hindrance in their 
reach to the due and impartial administration of jus- 
tice in this and former cases. Let them feel that 
there is law which will apply to those who defy 
the law and attempt to annul it, and their want of 
principle and destitution of honest motives will 
very plainly appear. In no other way can the 
South be convinced that those people will do them 
justice; and to this it must come at last, if the 
purpose of the community is sincere, as their 
course in the late case would indicate. 


It is confidently asserted by the Northern press, 





citement and bad feeling, unhappily existing to too | 
great an extent, in both sections of the country. 

It is a pleasant duty to accord to the authori-| 
ties and people of Boston great credit for the firm | 
and energetic manner in which they have demean-| 
ed themselves. It has been well remarked, that 
perhaps nothing could have been asked of Boston 
more distasteful than the surrender of a runaway 
slave; but the city authorities, the courts there, the 
police, the public, have not asked what they liked, 
but what was their duty, and that duty they have 
faithfully discharged. What gives importance to 
this case, apart from the deference it exhibits for 
Law, is that in the Law Courts both of the State and 
of the United States, the abolitionists have been al- 
lowed full swing in the exercise of all their legal 
quibbles and their legal ingenuity, and that they 
have been beaten in them all. The Supreme Court 
of Massachusetts has unanimously decided against 
them. The Commissioner of the United States has 
decided against them. They have not a legal point 
to stand upon. Indeed, every point that has been 
suggested, or probably that can be, in regard to the 
constitutionality of the law, and the scope and effect 
of its several provisions, has been decided. There 
is henceforth no room for further quibbling. The 
law has been authoritatively expounded and fixed in 
its character. 

It is only when viewed in this light that we are en- 
abled to realize the importance of this case. The 
decisions of the U. S. District Court, of the U.S. 
Commissioner, and of the Supreme Court of Massa- 
chusetts, are so full, so clear, and so consistent, and 
the conduct of the State and United States officers 
| has been so prompt and determined, that we think no 
| further doubt need be entertained either in regard to 
the scope and efficiency of the law, or of the ability 
|of the Government to enforce it. Hence, as we 
| said on a former occasion, the conduct of Mr. Potter 
|in pressing the case through is entitled to all com- 
mendation. He has been the means of forcing a 
decision, the importance of which to the whole 
country cannot be too highly estimated. 

A story was put forth in Boston, which has since 
been caught up here, that the fugitive had been, or 
would be sold, and returned to Boston. We are au- 
thorized by Mr. Potter to state, that there is not the 
least foundation for the report. He further says, he 
would not sell the slave for any sum, however large, 
to be returned to Boston. We felt sure, from his 
previous conduct, that such would be his course; 
and but for the misapprehension which might exist 
abroad, we should not have thought it necessary to 
obtain his authority for this flat contradiction. 

That the abolitionists at the North will still con- 
tinue their dirty work, and that the disunionists at 
the South wil! still persevere in denouncing the law 
as inefficient, we do not doubt. Such is their voca- 
tion, and should they cease it, they would fall back 
into the indistinguished mass to which they belong. 
The patriotic and sensible, however, comprising a 
vast jer seen of the American people, will experi- 
ence a degree of gratification at the result, seldom 
felt on any occasion where merely the enforcement 
of a law is invoived. It is hoped that the troubled 
waters will henceforth be still, and that the people 
will rest quiet under the consciousness that they live 
under a Government possessing the will and the 
power to maintain its laws. 








From the Raleigh (N. C.) Star. 


The fugitive Sims was shipped from Boston on the 
12th, in the brig Acorn, for Savannah. He was safe- 
ly guarded by a large torce from the court-house to 
the wharf, placed on board, and escorted for some 
distance by a steamer. The fugitive was followed 
to the wharf by a jarge crowd of abolitionists, who 
continued their nefarious denunciations of the law, 
the officers, and all those connected with the affair. 
Scenes such as these are disgraceful to any commu- 
nity, and should be frowned down by all who have 


that for the future all difficulties, as to the execution 
of this law, are at an end; that those who so factious- 
ly interposed to embarrass the officers of the law, 
must be convinced that their attempts hereafter will 
be fruitless, and that they will give way before the 
weight of public opinion against them. It is to be 
hoped that this will prove to be the case. If every 
one who goes there to reclaim a fugitive will meet 
with the seme delays and the same vexatious pro- 
ceedings as marked the cases that have already oc- 
curred, then this law will be of very little practical 
advantage to the South, so far as Boston or the 
State of Massachusetts is concerned. 

The Legislature of that State seems to be deeply 
imbued with the same spirit that characterized the 
fanatics in all these proceedings. Instead of prompt- 
ly doing their duty by repealing the law of the State 
which forbids the use of the jails of the State for 
the confinement of fugitives, they seem to throw fur- 
ther obstacles in the way of the law, and to do all 
in their power to practically nullify it and make it of 
no effect. Members seem to vie with each other in 
proposing measures obnoxious to Southern feelings, 
and, from all that we can learn, nothing will be done 
to convince the South that Massachusetts will com- 
ply with the obligations of the federal compact. ’Tis 
true that there are some who are still disposed to act 
fairly, but it is to be feared that their voice will be 
impotent for good. This course, if persevered in, 
will alienate the affections of the entire South from 
that State, and cause our people to regard them as 
our worst enemies. 





From the Richmond Republican. 
THE ABOLITION HEROES OF BOSTON. 


There seems to be a great misapprehension as to 
the character of the fire-eaters of Boston, of the 
Phillipses, the Parkers, the Garrisons, and other irate 
and bellicose individuals, whose talk is of nothing 
but guns, cutlasses, blunderbusses, and of dying in 
the Jast ditch, with one hand clasped around a pant- 
ing son of Africa, and the other waving the sacred 
banner of freedom. There seems to be a mistake 
about these men! They are not so dangerous as 
they appear. It is evident that too much importance 
has been given them; that they are governed in 
their eccentric conduct more by a love of notoriety 
than a love of the slave; that it is vanity, in short, 
which actaates them, and not humanity nor philan- 
thropy. They are generally men who, pursuing the 
ordinary walks of life, and not mounted on any par- 
ticular hobby, would pass unnoticed. Their aboli- 
tionism is a struggle for notoriety. That is all. 
They are the same kind of persons with those who, 
in England, shoot occasionally at the ving or queen, 
not by any means to play the part of Brutus, bat 
simply to get their names into the newspapers, and 
their likenesses into the front windows of the print 
shops. The South must certainly have misuuder- 
stood the character of the Boston agitators. From 
the manner in which they did rave and bellow in the 
case of Sims—from the fierceness with which th 

called upon the negroes to do battle against the offi- 
cers of the law—from the fiery zeal with which they 
cried ‘To Arms!’ and invoked the honest country 
folk to come up and take Boston, it was supposed 
that something dreadful and deplorable was at hand ; 
that Boston would once more be in a state of 
siege, as in the days of the Revolution ; and that all 
Massachusetts would be once more gathered upon 
Bunker Hill, to hurl down vengeance upon the de- 
voted metropolis. We now sec under what a delu- 
sion those labored who indulged such asup- 
position. These Boston rebels are men of talk, not 
of action; men of tea and coffee, not of muskets 
and gunpowder. They are not the broad-shouldered, 
hard-handed, lion-eyed people who carry on Revolu- 
tions; who, when they have no ammunition, fight 
with the butts of muskets, and twist off bayonets 
with their naked hands. On the contrary, they are 








hot in dee land, and | any regard for decency, religion or law. We have| puny dyspeptics; men of weak hearts and disor- 
suare of ate, stealthily, and in a hollow po pie ie those Caling hippentites who, while poe. A livers; who are only men when they are 
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ost double his value, and is 


lose much more if she permits many more such scenes 


From the New York Herald. 


We cannot but praise the authorities of Bosten, 
State as well as Federal, for the manner in whieh 
they conducted this case. We have felt it oar duty 
to censure them in severe terms for their stpine- 
ness in allowing Shadrach to be rescued, and for the 
absence of all preparations to enforce the execution 
of the law, or to have it vindicated, in that case. The 
rescue of that fugitive inflicted a stigma on that city, 
which could be wiped off in but one way, viz.: by 
preventing a recurrence of it. We now take pleas- 
ure in saying, that up to this time, at least, they have 
done their best to convince the whole country that 
the inhabitants of that city are a law-and-order-loving 
people, and that no matter how much they may dis- 
like the law, they will support it, as being the ex- 
pression of the will of the majority of their fellow- 
citizens throughout the country. They have shown 
that the Garrisons and Phillipses, and other misera- 
ble and despicable fanatics, do not control their city, 
and that, despite the ravings of these incendiaries, 
they will discharge their duty to the Constitution, 
the Union, and their Southern fellow-citizens. The 
eyes of the whole country have been rivetted on 
Boston since the arrest of Sims. No one cared 
about the slave, as a fugitive, nor his value. It is 
the principle involved in the case which made it im- 
portant. For the third time an effort was made to 
ascertain whether or not the people of that city, and 
of Massachusetts, would comply with their consti- 
tutional duties, or whether they would disregard 
them under cover of the infamous ‘ higher law’ doc- 
trine propounded by Wm. H. Seward, and adopted 
as gospel by the abolition fanatics throughout the 
Northern States. Thus far, at least, in this case, 
the whole horde of disorgamizers, from Seward down 
to Garnson, have met with a defeat, notwithstand- 
ing their violent appeals to the public to arm them- 
selves and resist the execution of the law by force. 
Boston has covered herself with glory, and rendered 
the ultras of the South powerless. 


The Savannah Republican says: 


We have been permitted to see a letter from Mr. 
DeLyon, one of the agents who went on to recover 
the fugitive, received by a friend of his in this city. 
Mr. DeLyon says that he had been agreeably disap- 
pointed by the kindness extended to himself and Mr. 
Bacon, his colleague. He expected to have en- 
countered far greater difficulties, and was surprised 
to find that the wealthy and influential citizens there 
were so friendly disposed towards the South. The 
proceedings about the court, he says, were conduct- 
ed ina quiet and orderly manner, and the excite- 
ment was much less than he anticipated. If bail 
should ve required, he thinks he could easily obtain 
it to the amount of $100,000—and that from persons 
entirely disconnected from the business which car- 
ried him to Boston. 





Fueitive Stave Law in Boston. The Lovis- 
ville Courier, in commenting upon the recent arresi 
in Boston says :-— 

‘ We have the decision of the Judges of Massa-| 
chusetts, the very hot-bed of fanaticism, that this 
much reviled and misrepresented fugitive slave law 
is const*tional, and that so far as the decisions of 
that tri! . al is concerned, that law is to be enforced. 
It should also be recollected, that in the celebrated 
Long case in New York, where his examination was 
transferred before the Judge of the United States 
Circuit Court, his counsel never attempted to raise the 
question even of the unconstitutionality of the law, 
although the Abolitionists and ‘higher law’ advo- 
cates have based their principal opposition to the 
law upon this ground alone. It shows that it isa 
mere pretext of these agitators for keeping up the ex- 
citement, and that, in truth, they have no more doubt 
of the constitutionality of the law, than have the 
clearest and most cultivated legal minds in the na- 
tion, who urged its passage in the first instance, and 
approved it when passed by Congress.’ 














— Selections. © 


From the Cincinnati Nonpareil. 


ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION AT CIN- 
CINNATI. 


Pursuant to notice, the friends of the anti-slavery 
cause assembled at Centre Hall, on the evening of 
April 14, 1851, and were called to order by Dr. W. 
H. Brisbane, of Cheviot. Officers pro tem, were 
chosen, as follows :—Thomas Freeman, of Cincinna- 
ti, President, and Edward Matthews, Secretary. The 
call for the Convention was read by the Secretary. 
Prayer by Wm. M. McCullough. A Committee 
was appointed to nominate permanent officers of the 
Convention. Commitiee—Christian Donaldson, John 
De Graw, and Edward Harwood, of Cincinnati. Dr. 
Brisbane, in behalf of the ladies who had called the 
Convention, stated its object. 

In the afternoon of Tuesday, the following per- 
sons were elected permanent officers of the Conyen- 
tion :— 

President—-L. A. Hine, of Cincinnati. 

Vice Presidents—Thomas Freeman and John Jo- 
liffe, of Cincinnati. 

Secretaries—Edward Mathews, of Wisconsin, and 
Sarah H. Ernst, of Cincinnati. 

The President, on taking the chair, made an ap- 
propriate address, 

The following Preamble and Resolutions were in- 
troduced by the Committee, and by other members 
of the Convention. T were discussed during 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, by Messrs. 
Ward, Nevin, Treat, Rankin, Reddington, Mathews, 
Craveng Wambaugh, Price and others, and were 
unanimously adopted 

Whereas, we have assembled at a period when the 
anti-slavery cause has reached a most eventful cri- 
sis; and whereas, many in al] parts of the country 
will be looking to us for an expression of our views 
in this important stage of our enterprise, therefore, 
this Convention, as such an expression of its sen- 
timents, adopts the following resolutions :— 

1. Resolved, That Liberty and Justice are in dan- 
ger in the land; three millions of our fellow-beings 
are in chains; a Fugitive Law has been , and 
throughout the length and breadth of the Jand, the 
Slave Power threatens to reign supreme. we 

2. That now, therefore, is no time to sleep; it Is 
no time to be dead ; it is the time to wake and work, 
and live anew in the cause; it is the time to do and 
suffer, and, if need be, to die; it is the time for eve- 
ry one who claims to be a friend of the slave to lay 
his all upon the altar, to harness himself anew for 











the conflict, to throw himself into the thickest of 
the fight, and instead of being discouraged and 
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alarming condition of things requires of all Aboli- 
tionists, that, so far as possible, they unite and stand 
together, endeavoring, on one common platform, to 
re-organize the anti-slavery sentiment of the country, 
and thus to enlist the combined energy of all who 
hate oppression, in one determined system of efforts 
to destroy this blighting curse, and to ‘ proclaim lib- 
erty throughout all the land, to all the inhabitants 
thereof.’ 

4. That in carrying on such a system of efforts, 
Mass Conventions of the friends of the slave, irre- 
spective of sect or party, ought to be held in all 
parts of the country. Lecturers should be sent out 
to preach the gospel of emancipation in every town 
and village; anti-slavery books, tracts, and news- 
papers, should be scattered broadcast over the land ; 
the question of abolition should be brought home to 
every man’s hearth-stone ; and a continual agitation 
thus be kept up, till the national conscience shall be 
roused, the public heart changed, and, as a necessa- 
ry consequence, slavery peaceably abolished. 

5. That Liberty and Slavery are as antagonistic 
as light and darkness, and therefore both cannot co- 
exist in the same country and under the same gov- 
ernment. 

6. That slavery, as it exists in the United States, 
is the greatest political and civil despotism on the 
face of the earth. 

7. That slavery is antagonistic to the Chris- 
tian religion, and is its greatest enemy in this coun- 
ry. 

8. That slaveholding is practical Atheism, and 
pro-slavery ministers and church members are mere- 
y imposters under the cloak of religion. 

9. That the Fugitive Slave Law, passed and ap- 
proved last September, is a most flagrant outrage 
upon the rights of freemen, a most flagrant violation 
of the Federal Constitution, and therefore it is an 
act against which the moral, social, and political in- 
fluence of all the people ought to be arrayed. 

10. That the recent delivery of Sims to his 
claimants, in Boston, is a demonstration of the utter 
and hopeless subserviency of the National Adminis- 
tration to the Slave Power, and the readiness of the 
ruling politicians of our country to place the whole 
North under the despotism of military rule, to fur- 
ther the Heaven-daring objects and purposes of the 
Slave Power. 

11. That our friends in Boston, who so nobly 
stood by Crafts and his wife, and Shadrach and 
Sims, deserve and receive the approval and the 
sympathy of this Convention, and the friends of hu- 
manity every where. 

12. That in the growing and increasing influence 
of the Slave Power, we see abundant evidence of the 
need and imperative demand for the renewed zeal and 
energy of philanthropists, for the overthrow of this 
accursed system; for either slavery and its kindred 
atrocities must be destroyed, or the day will soon 
come when the North and the South, the blacks 
and the whites, will be subjects of a common and 
hopeless lot—victims of a slavery which knows no 
parallel. 

13. That whatever are, or may be, our different 
views and opinions about voting, and political parties, 
we are united in the declaration, that any man who 
votes for any of the friends, aiders or abettors of the 
Fillmore Kidnapping Law, ought to be regarded asa 
practical enemy to God and humanity. 

14. That we wish to have it distinctly understood, 
that, iniquitous as we regard the Fugitive Slave Law, 
we yet consider it as nothing in atrocity compared 
with the slavery which it was passed to uphold and 
defend. This last is the great thing, the other is 
only an offshoot; therefore it is no mark of a true 
abolitionist merely to oppose and seek to repeal, or 
even to disobey, that law, but all men are bound to 
go further, and strike at the root whence that sprung, 
and not to rest contented till they have destroyed the 
life of the parent tree. 

15. That the treatment recently received by our 
brother Edward Mathews, at the hands of Kentucky 
ruffians, under the conniving eyes of a pro-slavery 
church, shows that there is and can be no safety in 
a Southern State to any one who has conscience 
enough to speak a word in favor of human freedom ; 
and hence it becomes all who would not be slaves 
themselves to be ready to lay down their lives, if 
need be, in pressing onward the doctrine and the 
work of emancipation. 

16. Resolved, That this meeting recommend the 
Eleutherian Institute, located in Jefferson county, 
Indiana, and that at Albany, Obio, to the patronage 
of all the friends of justice and hamanity, as bein 
based upon principles of justice and benevolence, an 
with a specia) view to elevate the colored race, that 
have long been abused and placed by law under se- 
vere disabilities. 

17. That, in carrying out any principle of moral 
reform, the conduct of those engaged in it should 
comport with their theory, and hence, so long as we 
treat our colored brethren as inferior beings, or live 
either directly or indirectly in church fellowship with 
slaveholders or their apologists, our influence in the 
cause of human rights will be but limited. 

18. That, however the members of this Convention 
may differ on some points connected with the anti- 
slavery movement, they are perfectly agreed in this, 
that the North is to be held ‘ge ge for the ex- 
istence of American slavery. The people of the 
North are the real slaveholders; they have the pow- 
er to strike the system instantly dead ; it exists only 
by their sufferance—only because they, on the 
whole, wish it to exist; and therefore, there can be 
no hope of its peaceful extinction in this country, 
till the public sentiment of the North has been rad- 
ically and fundamentally changed. 

19. That we do now and hereby earnestly entreat 
the friends of humanity, in all parts of our country, 
to engage in producing this change, and use vigor- 
ously and efficiently the means and talents where- 
with Providence has blessed them, to set home the 
truth of anti-slavery to and upon the consciences of 
our fellow-citizens, knowing that such measures 
alone will answer our responsibilities to God, the 
slaveholder and the slave, our neighbor and our- 
selves. 

20. That this Convention cannot but utter its 
voice of unqualified condemnation of the wicked and 
ungenerous spirit exhibited by the great State of 
Ohio, in continuing, in its recently framed Constitu- 
tion, to exclude 40,000 of its weak and defenceless 
citizens from the right of suffrage—that great, fun- 
damental, universal right of human beings—simply 
on account of the complexion which it has pleased 
the Creator to bestow on their skin. 

21. That we heartily rejoice at the call for a Chris- 
tian Anti-Slavery Convention to be held at Chicago 
on the 3d of July next, and also the suggestion in 
favor of a Mass Meeting of all who are opposed to 
the Fugitive Law, to be held sometime during the 
summer, and we hope that similar Conventions may 

, end largely at- 


be multiplied all over the country, 
tended by the friends of the slave. 
22. That the unity of purpose and hat 
which has this Convention, 


parties, in 





and 


3. That, great crisis demands exertions, 
ie’ volte thene is cwenght dhe present 


The Convention was we]! attended at all its ses- 
sions, and in the evenings was crowded té the full 
capacity of the Hall; the two last evenings many 
going away from inability to find even standing 
room. Not the least sign of disturbance was man- 
ifested at any period of the Convention, and the ear- 
nest spirit and good feeling that prevailed was most 
encouraging to the friends of freedom, 
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From the Dover Morning Star. 
THICK DARENESS. 


New York, April 16, 1851. 
Dear Srar: 

Our friends of the hopeful heart are sti)! comfort- 
ing themselves with the proverb, ‘Always darkest 
just before the break of day.’ If it holds good in the 
signs for our city and nation, day-dawn must be 
near indeed. It is about as dark as darkness can be. 
If it increases much longer, or becomes much thick- 
er, we must yield to the evidence that it is one of the 
nights that know not a morning. There have been 
such nights, and such nights will be again. Though 
the antiquarian digs through the superincumbent 
rubbish, sand and lava, lets in sunshine to walls 
buried for centuries and ages, and brings forth spec- 
imens of art to the wonder of living nations, it is not 
the breaking of morning to those great cities, king- 
doms and republics that were. Their night will 
never break. Will ours? We may hope so. The 
darkness is not total yet. There is light enough to 
tnake the darkness visible, and life enough to make 
it felt. If these should become extinguished, then 
adieu all possibility of coming day—the night is 
one that gives place to no morning. 

The friends of the hopeful heart promised us that 
the law commanding this national and personal Jand 
piracy should prove the crisis for the removal of the 
country’s mortal disease, and its establishment in 
freedom. So far, the crisis indicates a fatal rather 
than a favorable issue. The death-symptoms grow 
stronger, and the signs of vital energy diminish. 
It has never come to this before, nor near to this, that 
the national tyranny has become so rampant here, 
all law-and authority so completely at its service, that 
not for the sake of humanity nor for the price of 
gold can a building be obtained for the anniversary 
meeting of the American Anti-Slavery Society, be- 
cause of the apprehension of destruction by the mob. 
Last year there was some advance of this in the 
breaking up of the meeting by the curs of slavery, 
with only their biteless barkings. Now, property- 
owners have the consciousness of the increased 
overshadowings of the great Upas, to the degree 
that their money-conscience forbids the risk of their 
buildings for any premium that could be given as 
the hire of them for the occasion. The satanic 
press hails this as proof that the city and nation 
have arrived at a degree of devotion to slavery that 
renders our Castle Garden Union Safety Committee 
no longer needed. The Tribune (a press that has a 
human heart and a rational mind) says of it: 

‘Will it be believed, that in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, while we are boasting of our 
freedom, our civilization, our Jove of liberty, and 
our horror of oppression, a Society composed of 
peaceable and respectable citizens cannot find a 
place in the metropolis of this New World in which 
to celebrate the anniversary of its formation, be- 
cause the owners of all our public halls fear the de- 
struction of their property, should they permit it to 
be used for such a purpose. Where are our 700 
police officers? Where is their valiant Chief, and 
where our order-loving Mayor? For what do our 
citizens pay thousands upon thousands of dollars to 
maintain a police force, if they are not to be pro- 
tected from the violence of such desperadoes as those 
who have overawed the owners of our public halls 
and driven the managers of the Anti-Slavery Society 
to a distant city, to find a place in which they may 
safely, peaceably and quietly discuss the great ques- 
tion of human freedom, and safely give expression to 
their sentiments? When in Boston, a short time 
since, the people, actuated by a love of liberty, and 
acting upon the impulse of the moment, stood be- 
tween the oppressed and the oppressor, and in viola- 
tion of statute enactment rescued the slave Shadrach 
from bondage and from the lash, our Cotton journals 
were loud in their denunciations of the authorities 
for allowing what they termed a mob to obtain, for a 
moment, ascendancy over law—but now, when a 
band of lawless villains, actuated by no motive of 
good, no love of freedom, no desire to benefit the op- 
pressed and down-trodden, succeed in driving from 
among us those who differ from them on certain 
questions, these same papers have not a word of con- 
demnation to bestow. They are deaf, and blind, and 
dumb, or if they speak, it is rather to praise than to 
censure these knaves. According to these gentle- 
men, when the people, en masse, protest against an 
unjust law, it is treason—when demagogues and 
drunken vagabonds invade an Anti-Slavery Conven- 
tion and disperse its members, it is love of law, ad- 
miration for order, and attachment to the Union.’ 

To see our condition—what is it? We are all 
sold to slavery; some millions of us to the literal 
chain and whip, the other millions of us to hold them 
in their chains, under the penalties of fines and im- 
prisonments, and to pay the expenses of keeping 
them in bondage; and to complete our doom, we 
are prohibited speaking in remonstrance, not by 
statute law, but by being turned out in owf-lawry to 
the unrestrained roffianism of slaveholders and their 
dogs, to be despoiled of pro and life as they 
list, if we pr le as friends of free- 
dom. This is our real state—outraged to a de, 
that almost exceeds mental comprehension. And 
thus far the crisis—dreadful aggravation of our mo- 
ral and political typhus. Will the disease take a 
favorable turn ? 








From the Bristol (England) Examiner. 
ANTI-SLAVERY MEETING. 


At a public meeting held at the Broadmead Rooms, 
on Wednesday evening last, for the purpose of wel- 
coming William and Ellen Craft, and for the consid- 
eration of the question of American Slavery, Epwarp 
Tuomas, Esq., in the Chair, the following Resola- 
tions were passed unanimously :— 


Pro by Rev. J. S. Pearsall; seconded by 
Rev. Cn Davis: 


1. That this meeting, whilst deeply lamenting that 
the cruel Fugitive Slave Law is compelling Les 
numbers of colored persons to fly from the so-called 
‘ Free States ’ of America, to avoid being carried 
back to the wretched bondage from which have 
escaped, most cordially welcomes William and Ellen 
Gait 0 England, rejoicing with them that they have 
not only, amidst much difficulty and peril, achieved 
their deliverance from Slavery, but have also eluded 
the of the slave-hunters in their home at Bos- 
ton; and through the continued protection of a kind 
Providence, have been to leave the land of 

ion, and find an asylum in that country whose 
air and soil are as free to the colored as they are to 
the white child of God. 


; Rev. T. S. Crisp ; seconded by Rev. 
Wan tome’, 7 . "% 


2. The course which the 
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Slave Bill appearing to this meeting to be inconsis- 
tent with the claims of Christianity, and with the 
duty of ministers of the Gospel towards the op- 














d, 

P Resolved, That it be earnestly recommended to 
the ministers and congregations of this van | = 
take such steps as to them may appear — ‘or 
bringing this important subject under the consi won 
tion of their several religious bodies at the approach- 
ing anniversarics in the month of May ; both for the 
purpose of urging the propriety of not admitting in- 
to their pulpits any American clergymen who have, 
either directly or indirectly, given their sanction to 
the unrighteous Fugitive Slave Law, and of expos- 
tulating with the brethren of their respective denom- 
inations in the United States, upon the lamentable 
fact that the whole system of American Slavery, with 
all its terrible and demoralizing consequences, 18 
now unquestionably receiving its main support from 
the Churches of that country. 

Proposed by J. C. Neild ; seconded by Wm. Wells 


Brown: 

3. Whereas, the Fugitive Slave Bill, recently en- 
acted in the United States, not only violates the 

recepts of the Gospel and the dictates of humanity, 
Cot exrpressty requires that all citizens should take 
arms at the command of the civil magistrate, to as- 
sist in restoring the fugitive to bondage, 

Resolved, That this meeting desires to draw the 
attention of the Peace Congress Committee to this 


subject in the hope of inducing that body to urge) 


their brethren in America not to send any delegate 
to the approaching Peace Convention, who has not 
openly testified bis opposition to this Bill. 

Proposed by J. B. Estlin; seconded by C. H. 
Greenly: 

4. That this mecting, contemplating with much 
solicitude the fierce contest between Freedom and 
Oppression—Conscience and Law—now going on 
in the United States, desires to express its respect 
and admiration for all those courageous friends of 
the slave, who, in the face of imprisonment and fine, 
have pronounced their determination to obey God 
rather than man. And in an especial manner would 
this meeting offer its tribute of sympathy and grati- 
tude and its assurance of co-operation and aid to that 
faithful band of Abolitionists forming the American 
Anti-Slavery Society, who, undaunted by peril, 
persecution and calumny, have, during the last twen- 
ty years, been awakening their country to a sense 
of its guilt and its danger, and to whose persevering 
exertions in the cause of human rights, the slave’s 
hope of deliverance is mainly indebted. 

Proposed by Rev. William James ; seconded by 
John C. Neild: 

5. That the cordial thanks of this meeting be ten- 
dered to the ladies of the Bristol Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, who, uninfluenced by the supineness and apa- 
thy of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 
directed public attention to the disgraceful support 
given by many of the ministers of religion in Ameri- 
cato the iniquitous Fugitive Slave Law, for their 
valuable exertions inarranging this meeting, and for 
inviting Mr. and Mrs, Craft to Bristol. 

EDWARD THOMAS, Chairman. 

The Chairman having left the chair, it was pro- 
posed, seconded, and carried unanimously, 

6. That the thanks of this meeting be given to 
Edward Thomas, Esq., for his kindness in taking the 
chair, and his able conduct therein, 





From the same. 
GREAT ANTI-SLAVERY MEETING. 


On Wednesday evening last, a public meeting was 
held in the Broadmead Rooms, for the purpose of 
welcoming the fugitive slaves, William and Ellen 
Craft and Wm. W. Brown, and also to give the in- 
habitants of thiscity an opportunity of expressing 
their sentiments in reference to the great anti-sla- 
very question. There was a very large attendance, 
the room being crowded with an attentive and high- 
ly respectable auditory, who appeared to manifest 
great interest in the proceedings, and loudly cheered 
the varions speakers, especially the fugitives them- 
selves. Upon the platform we observed Edward 
Thomas, Exq., J. C. Dando, Esq., the Revs. G. H. 
Davis, W. James, Thomas Crisp, J. Chapman, and 
J. S. Pearsall; J.C. Neild, Esq., 8. P. Jackson, Esq., 
Findlay, Esq., and Dr. Estlin, together with the 
fugitive slaves, and alarge number of ladies who are 
warmly devoted to the anti-slavery cause. Mr. Ep- 
warp Tuomas was called to the chair. 

Addresses were made by the Chairman, Rev.J.S. 
Pearsal), Rev. G. H. Davis, ond William Craft. 

The Rev. Thomas Crisp, on moving the second 
resolution, said—The demands this resolution made 
upon them were so great, that he should not have 
felt justified in bringing it forward, but from the con- 
viction that the Fugitive Slave Law was thoroughly 
bad. He believed that they were al] perfectly uni- 
ted in that conviction. It was framed upon no better 
principle than that might was right ; its assumptions 
were most impious, for it assumed that man might be 
the property of his fellow-man, as much as the cat- 
t'e he drove to market. It thus set at open defiance 
God's law, which commanded us to honorall men; 
and, also, the royal law of Scripture, *‘ Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself’ Oppression, cruelty, and 
slavery were incompatible with the existence of this 
royal law, but these things were the essential attri- 
butes ofthe Fugitive Slave Law. He wished, from 
his heart, that it wasa fugitive in one sense; that it 
was a fugitive and a vagabond, like Cain, whose spir- 
it it breathed, and that it met with such scorn as 
would compel it to hide its head from every man.— 
[Cheers.] And yet such was the state of things in 
the country where it was now operating, that it 
stalked forth at mid-day. This slave bill was now 
spreading its net in all directions to catch men whose 
only crime consisted in endeavoring to recover one 
of the most inalienable rights of man, their personal 
freedom. This iaw, it was grievous to think, had 
found supporters among those who ought to have been 
its most determined opponents. The Rev. gentleman 
then read several extracts from the published state- 
ments of many of the American ministers. [Cheers.] 
He honored his own nation for having abolished sla- 
very ; he felt proud in being an Englishman, and he 
wished from his heart that the other nations of the 
earth would follow her example in this respect. He 
believed America to be great in commerce, in sci- 
ence and arts, in literature, in public institutions, in 
her zeal for the Bible and missions to the heathen; 
but still they were bound faithfully to tell her that 
her glory was tarnished, that a deep stain rested upon 
her fair name, and would continue to do so, until the 
Government and people were aroused to a feeling of 
manly shame, and induced to put forth their might to 
get rid of the foul reproach under which they now 
labored. And who were the parties that could 
arouse the public mind more effectually, or who were 
called upon more loudly to do so, on account of their 
public office, and the benign character of the religion 
of which they were propagators, than the ministers 
of Christ? [Cheers.} He deeply deplored that 
many of the American ministers—men of rank and 
station, >nd of andoubted learning—should have come 
for var; | not in opposition to, but in support of, the 
principles of this iniquitous system. 

Mr. Crisp then alluded to the fact that some time 
ago, a resolution had been agreed to and sent over 
to America by the Independent and Baptist minis- 
ters, not to allow the use of their pulpits to any min- 
ister who came from America, unless they were sat- 
isfied of his being opposed to the continuance of 
slavery, and in favor of the movement for its aboli- 
tion. He concluded by remarking that this resolu- 
tion was adopted, not upon the assumption that they 
had a right to dictate or to judge, but because they 
were jealous for the honor of religion, and felt that 
they could not unite in Christian fellowship with 
those who were violating its most solemn obligations. 
[Cheers.] 

The Rev. W. James seconded the resolution. He 
quite agreed with the sentiments of the resolution 
adopted by the Independents and Baptists, and so far 
as he was concerned, he was resolved that no slave- 
holder, or upholder of slavery, should have the use of 
a pulpit with which he had anything to do. Their 
American brethren in the ministry, who persisted in 
upholding the unrighteous system of enslaving a hu- 
man being, might depend upon finding no welcome 
here. [Cheers] 

Mr. J. C. Neild, moved the Jnext resolution, in a 
brief but appropriate speech, in which he contended 
that we should not be afraid to join in the efforts for 
the abolition of slavery from any fear of the conse- 
quences. We must not fear them ; our duty was to 
be just, and leave the consequences to the God of 
justice. [Cheers.] 

This resolution was seconded by 

Mr. Wm. W. Brown, who observed, some sllusion 
had been made to the American Union, but what did 
the people of the United States think of that Union 





now as it was, founded in iniquity, and recognizing, 











as it does, the principle that one sixth of the inhabi- 


THE LIBERATOR. 








tants should be kept in chains and slavery? A Union 
Committee had been formed in New York, which 
embraced a great number of leading men, who had 
declared that they would stand by the Fugitive Slave 
Law, and restore the slave to his master, if they 
could lay their hands upon him. It was they who 
were foremost in catching Henry Long, who had 
made his escape some few years back. He was 
captured in the State of New York, and taken back 
to Virgiaia, and sold to the highest bidder. Some 
good, benevolent man had followed, with the view of 
purchasing Henry Long, and restoring him once more 
to freedom and to his family ; but what was his aston- 
ishment, when standing amongst the spectators, to 
hear that the man could not be sold to any one who 
would not enter into a bond for $3000 to carry him 
off to a cotton, sugar, or rice plantation. [Cries of 
¢ Shame, shame.”] What was the American Union 
to William and Ellen Craft? What was it to the 
4,000,000 of human beings in the United States at 
the present time. who were clanking their chains in 
the Southern States? What was it to himself ? 
Nothing at all ; or, if anything, it was something 
that the slave would be glad to escape from as 
quickly as possible. If the American Union were 
only broken, and the States separated, so that the 
people of the free States could live according to 
their connections, he believed that there would be 
another asylum for the slaves upon the American 
shore besides that furnished by the British Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. J. B. Estlin expressed his anxiety that the cor- 
diality with which he knew the resolution in his 
hand would be passed, should not result merely from 
the warmth of feeiing excited by the presence of 
their fugitive friends, but also from an intelligent 
conviction of its propriety. He then rapidly gave 
ahistory of the abolition movement in America, which 
commenced in 1830, with the formation of the * Am- 
erican Anti-Slavery Society,’ a section of which, in 
in 1840, was called the *‘ American and Foreign An- 
ti-Slavery Society.’ Some of the canses of separa- 
tion were, dislike of Mr. Garrison, and of his oppo- 
sition to the clergy, for their Jukewarmness in the 
cause of the slave, and inability on the part of some 
to bearthe cross they had taken on them without 
counting the cost; the frivolous ground alleged be- 
ing that women ought not to vote at their meetings. 
The present condition of the ‘ American and Foreign 
Society,’ which now exists only in name, wascon- 
trasted with the continued activity and extensive 
operation of the original Society, to which the pres- 
ent convulsed state of the Union on the slavery ques- 
tion was mainly attributable. Mr. E. stated that on 
the separation of the two societies, agents came to 
England from the newly-formed one, traducing the 
character and aims of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society, and unhappily they gained the confidence 
of, and formed a connection with, the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. To this union he at- 
tributed the Jamentable faiiure of the London Anti- 
Slavery Society in advocating the cause of the Am- 
erican slave. 

In ailuding to William Lioyd Garrison, as the 
founder of the American Anti-Slavery Society, Mr. 
E. said he could not pronounce his name without 
feeling some of that respect, if not veneration, which 
he entertained towards those wise and good men of 
antiquity, around whose name and character Holy 
Writ has cast a sacred halo. He believed that the 
same Power which raised up a Howard to visit our 
prisons and ameliorate the physical condition of their 
unhappy inmates,—which had called forth an Eliza- 
beth Fry to minister to their spiritual desticution,— 
which had sent a Clarkson to abolish the African 
slave trade,—had summoned William Lloyd Garri- 
son to deal the death blow to that monster crime, 
American Slavery. The new, simple, but unassaila- 
ble principle of Mr. Garrison (which he and his de- 
voted followers have never for an instant deviated 
from or compromised) was, that no human being 
had a right to hold another in slavery for one mo- 
ment; that slaveholding was a sin; that slavehold- 
ers were sinners; and that every slave had a right 
to immediate freedom. The speaker next observed 
upon the violent opposition Mr. Garrison encounter- 
ed trom slaveholders, from their commercial support- 
ers in the free States, and from the clergy of both 
parts of the Union, and upon the cry these enemies 
had raised, that Mr. G. and his party were infidels.— 
But what was the natnre of their infidelity 2 Mr. 
G. saw inthe Southern States a clergyman holding 
a Bible in one hand, and dragging a human being to 
the auction block with the other; in the Northern 
States, the minister held the Fugitive Bill in one 
hand, andthe Bible inthe other. Mr. Garrison says 
to the one, ‘ Release that slave and press the Bible 
to your heart, or hold the slave, and give up that 
holy book ; they cannot gotogether,’ To the other 
he says, ‘If you support the Fugitive Slave Bill, you 
must relinquish your Bible, and not bring it into dis- 
repute by employing it to prop up so iniquitons an 
enactment.’ The charges against Mr. G. of infidel- 
ity and holding the Bible in dis-esteem, Mr. Estlin 
believed to be as false as they were injurious. It 
was his solemn conviction, that Mr. Garrison had 
done more to protect the Bible from being desecra- 
ted and scoffed at by infidels, than three-fourths of 


t moment, been faithful enough to the anti- 
slavery cause to allow its readers to be apprised, 
through its pages, that two individuals, so interesting 
in themselves, so conspicuous in the contest against 
the Fugitive Slave Bill, now going on in America, as 
William and Ellen Craft, had reached the shores of 
Great Britain. Mr. E. expressed the hope that what 
he had said, under a strong sense of duty and re- 
spensibility, respecting Mr. Garrison, would at least 
induce those who held an unfavorable opinion of the 
great leader of the Anti-Slavery cause, to do Mr.G. 
the justice of examining fairly into the causes of the 
prejudice against him; and he offered to any of 
these present, who were desirous of further informa- 
tion, a copy of a ‘Reply’ which he (Mr. E.) had felt 
called upon to make to the Glasgow Circular. Mr. 
E. conciuded by moving the resolution of sympathy 
with the Abolitionists of America. 

The motion was seconded by Dr. Greenly, and 
carried unanimously. 





From the same. 
ANTI-SLAVERY MEETING. 


The subject of American Slavery has recently as- 
sumed a serious aspect. The existence of this fear- 
ful system in the Southern States has always been a 
source of weakness to this great political confedera- 
tion; but the state of things induced by recent le- 
gsixtion has undermined the basis of the Union, and 
threatens x complete disruption of those powerful 
ties, by which the Northern and the Southern States 
have hitherto been almost indissolubly connected. 

The passing of the Fugitive Slave Bil] has evoked 
a spirit which it will be difficult tolay. The color- 
ed people are determined not to yield obedience to so 
infamous a law, and they will be supported in their 
resolution by the noble band of Abolitionists in the 
United States. Already there are indications of the 
approaching horrors of a servile war. The last mail 
fron America informs us that a ‘ Colored Convention’ 
was being held in New York when the packet sail- 
ed. ‘Lhe first resolution, passed on the third day of 
the Convention, wears a warlike aspect :—* Whereas, 
all history teaches us that every people should be pre- 
pared to defend themselves by a knowledge of the 
nse of offensive weapons, therefore, Resolved, that 
this Convention impress upon the minds of the young 
men of this city and the city of Brooklyn and Wil- 
liamsburg, to organise military companies, &c. We 
are happy to find, however, that this resolution was 
ultimately abandoned; and that the Convention 
seemed to place more confidence in moral force than 
in the bloody arbitriment of the sword. 

The Meeting heid in Broadmead-Rooms, on 
Wednesday, will give an impulse tothe Anti-Slavery 
spirit of thisancient city. It was gratifying to ob- 
serve the feeling of enthusiasm that pervaded the as- 
sembly when Mr. Davis gave the right hand of fel- 
lowship to the Fugitive, and recognised him as a 
manand a brother; and it was stil! more pleasing to 
perceive the more subdued but not less earnest to- 
kens of their sympathy when William Craft detailed 
the incidents of his escape’ from bondage. We 
give his simple story in avother column. It has all 
ihe interest ofa romance ; but the effect was height- 
ened by the unaffected manner and the manifest sin- 
cerity of the narrator. 

With the sentiments of the resolutions, we most 
cordially concur ; and we are happy to perceive that 
the one relating to the proper mode of treating those 
American Ministers who do not discountenance the 
practice of slavery, has been unanimously adopted by 
the meeting of the Gloucester Association of Con- 
gregational Churches, held at Nailsworth, on Thurs- 
day last. 





From the (London) British Banner. 


HOW ARE AMERICAN PRO-SLAVERY 
MINISTERS TO BE RECEIVED ? 


It is recorded of the late O’Conne ut, that he 
would allow no slaveholder to be seated under his 
roof. The moment he ascertained the point,—-and 
he was uniformly at pains to inquire, before an inter- 
view, when an American visitor was announced, how 
he stood with respect to the question of slavery,—the 
blunt, bold reply was, ‘I cannot see him!’ There 
are few British hearts which do not sympathize with 
the generous determination of the great Irish Pa- 
triot, and amongst those who do so, we claim a fure- 
most place, It is, therefore, with no small pleasure 
we have received the following resolution, unani- 
mously passed at the half-yearly meeting of the Min- 
isters and other Deputies of the Bristol and Glouces- 
tershire Congregational Union and Home Mission: 

RESOLUTION. 

‘That the grief and shame which we have long 
fe!t on account of the slavery which exists in several 
ofthe United States of North America are greatly 
aggravated by the f.ct, that not a few Christian 
churches and Christian ministers, so called, plead for 
the continuance of that wretched system; that our 
sorrow has been recently still further deepened by 
the atrocious * Fugitive Slave Law,’ which the Legis- 
lature of the United States has enacted; that while it 
would give us pain to do any thing that should even 
scem to be inconsistent with international and Christ- 





the clergy of the United States. The members of | 
the American Anti-Slavery Society were of all, 
creeds ; that they were deemed irreligious people by | 
the clergy was not to be wondered at. The numer- | 
ous extracts from the ‘ Clerical Teachings,’ read by | 
previous speakers, would show what was the kind of | 
religion taught in America. The Abolitionists could 
not continue under such spiritual guides; and, com- 
pelled by conscience to leave churches whose min- 
isters they considered unfaithful to their duty, they 
were said to be revilers of religion. Unhappily, this 
accusation had been echoed in this country by par- 
ties who, removed from the prejudices of America, 
ought to have judged with more liberality and dis- 
cretion. Various as were the views of the Abolition- 
ists of America upon religious and philanthropic sub- 
jects, they carefully excluded all but slavery from 
their platform, none interfering with the opinions of | 
their neighbors, Notwithstanding the multitude of 
enemies Mr. Garrison had, the high moral charac- 
ter which he held, (upon which all his influence 
was based) had never been, in the slight- 
est degree, impugned; and those who knew him 
most loved him best. In illustration of the prejudices 
against him in this country, Mr. Estlin mentioned 
the conduct of nine ladies of Glasgow, who, leaving 
an abolition society established in that city, formed 
themselves into a new one, and issued a circular to 
the anti-slavery people of Great Britain, counselling 
them to discontinue helping the Boston Anti-Slavery 
Bazaar, as that instrumentality, by assisting the Am- 
erican Anti-Slavery Society, aided to spread infideli- 
ty, Mr. Garrison, and many of his coadjutors, being 
infidels! Mr. E. asked, if the house of their respect- 
ed president were on fire, and all the many friends 
around him were rushing (as they certainly would be) 
to bring water to extinguish the flames, was it likely 
that Mr. Edward Thomas, though a member of the 
Society of Friends, would say to one person, ‘ You, 
sir, belong to the Established Charch, I cannot ac- 
cept of help from you ; to another, * You are an infi- 
de}, begone "—to a third, ‘ You are a Presbyterian, 
I do not wish for assistance from snch a quarter; 
to a Hebrew, ‘ I must depend npon Christian succor ? 
to another, ‘ You, sir, are a Unitarian, you are worse 
than all—{a laugh)—no good work of yours can ever 
be blessed; I would rather my house should be 
burned to the ground, than that you should ex- 
tinguish a single spark.’ Whatever the Glasgow |a- 
dies might command, he (Mr, Estlin) was sure the 
friends he saw below him (the pupils of the Blind 
Asylum) would never desert the Boston Bazaar, to 
which they annually sent some of their finest work, 
and for which they had the blessings and the prayers 
of the unhappy slave. He (Mr. Estlin) could only 
presume that the inactivity of the British and For- 
eign Anti-Slavery Society, in reference to the slavery 
of America, arose from the prejudice they had im- 
bibed against the true abolitionsts of the United 
States; and though he understood no resolution was 
prepared, he trusted that the meeting would not sep- 
arate without acknowledging the services of the Bris- 
tol and Clifton Ladies Anti-Slavery Society, who 
were doing the work the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society onght to have done six months ago, 
and were sending an important resolution throngh 
the country, calling upon religions bodies to protest 
against the iniquitous Fugitive Slave Law, and en- 
closing a copy of the ‘Clerical Teachings,’ to show 
the views of many of the American brethren. So 
long as the Fugitive Slave Law had been now in op- 
eration, the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, which ought long since to have roused the an- 
ti-slavery people of the whole country to protest 
against this iniquity, had not taken one step on the 
occasion. It might indeed be considered as havi 

put obstacles in the way of this good work, for 
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ian hospitality, especially toward our trans-Atlantic 
kinsfolk during the approaching Congress in Lon- 
don, we deem it right to express our determination not to 
welcome to our pulpits any minister of religion, whatever 
may be his reputation in the States, who hesitates to 
avow his abhorrence of slavery, and his earnest desire 
for its speedy abolition; but that, on the other hand, 
we regard those American ministers and others who, 
in their own country, boldly avow their anti-slavery 
principles, to be worthy of “double honor.”’ 


This is as it should be, and we consider great 
praise is due to the Union aforesaid, for this wise, 
bold and prompt expression of its conscientious de- 
termination and resolution. ‘The ocean-path is free, 
and they may traverse it who choose, but not so the 
path which leads to the pulpits and the parlors of 
Englishinen. Let no pirate footstep pollute those 
paths! Pirate, we say; for we must view the man 
who holds property in man, who makes merchandise 
of the flesh and blood, the soul and spirit of his fel- 
low-creatures, as of the pirate species, and of that 
species the worst part! We never fuil to diseruni- 
nate, when dealing with these subjects; but discrim- 
ination has its limits, and, after passing the Fugitive 
Slave Law, those limits must, in our judgment and 
in our conscience, be contracted from a wide cir- 
cumference toa single point. Previously, slavery 
was an affair of certain States; but, by this law, it 
is made an affair of all States, since all citizens 
are now, more or less, involved in the atrocious 
crime of slavery, and the time is come for Christ- 
jans in Engiand, and in Europe generally, to give 
the virtuous and right-tninded portion of the United 
States people the benefit of an external conscience, 
and of a loudly and unmistakeably expressed public 
opinion. Let all whom the matter doth or may con- 
cern distinctly understand, that Englishmen will in 
no respect be directly or indirectly parties to the 
sanctioning of this barbarous and blood-stained en- 
actment! That which was once local has now be- 
come federal, and therefore has comprehended with- 
in its all-pervading grasp the entire population of 
the States General. The time has come which will 
try the spirits of men. Formerly, many were sincere 
in pleading the difficulties arising from the fact that 
slavery was a ‘domestic institution’-—an affair ex- 
clusively appertaining to the several States in which 
it prevailed, but with which the General Congress 
could not interfere. Many used this plea dishon- 
estly ; now, however, all mistakes are removed. It 
is now, with a vengeance, an affair of the Great 
Confederation, and, unless remcved, it will prove a 
blight and a curse to that great, and, in many re- 
spects, glorious country! If slaveholders and their 
abettors must needs cross the Atlantic to worship 
at the shrine of Genius in the Crystal Palace, let 
them! Let them parade the avenues of the wondrous 
Pile, and the splendid Parks which surround it, with 
their ladies gemmed and jewelled, and loaded with 
gold, the profits of the murderous traffic, heedless of 
the fact that yonder sun is descending upon three- 


children, whose blood and tears have ministered to 
their luxury, and sustained the expenditure of their 
trip to the Fatherland! Let them do so with a quiet 
conscience and self-respect, if they can; but, by all 
that is sacred, we ca!l on British Christians to refuse 
their aid in the ungodly endeavor! Courtesy must 
not be exercised at the expense of conscience, and 
the rites of hospitality must not be exercised to- 


wards men whose h are red with the blood of 
the slave! 
It will be seen that the foregoing resolution touch- 


and-a-half millions of manacled men, women and |. 








merous and important meetings lately held in Scot- 
land and the North of England by Mr. Brown and 
the Crafts, but he believed that it had not, up to the 








with men who rank such spirits as Frepericx 
Dovetass—spirits whose wisdom would teach 
sages, and whose eloquence would charm senates— 
with goods and chattels, and put them up for sale on 
the auction-block ! 





From a Newcastle paper. 
THE REMEDY: 

In the British Banner, of March Sth, there is 2 
spirited article on the reception that ought to be giv- 
en to those American slaveholders and their abet- 
tors who shall make their appearance in England 
at thea hing Exhibition. — ; 

We have been told of an American, resident for 
several inonths in this country, whe complained that 
he had only met with two emen since he came 
to England On being asked for his definition of 
the term ‘ gentlemen,’ he replied,‘ Those who do not 
trouble me about slavery.” We confess that, on hear- 
ing of it, we were so uncourteous as to express our 
pleasure that the un-genteel were so numerous 
amongst us. Americans are known to be very sen- 
sitive as to what is thought of them in Earope ; and 
it is we!l that those amongst them who have steeled 
their bearts to the influence of religion and humani- 
ty, are still vulnerable to shame. : 

The coming season will afford a capital oppor- 
tunity for educating young America in the rudi- 
ments of Christian morals. We sincerely hope that 
British philanthropists will not be backward to make 
use of it. If slaveholders and their abettors can 
find their way into Peace Congresses and Ten per- 
ance Conventions, doubtless they will muster far 
more thickly in the Chrystal Palace. Having feast- 
ed their eyes on the wonders there collected, many 
of them will turn their steps to the country ; and let 
the country be prepared to receive them in a fittin 
manner. It is said of the late Daniel O’Connell, 
(who, whatever his faults, was always true to the 
slave,) that whenever he was told that an American 
wished to be introduced to him, his first question was, 
‘Is hea slaveholder ? and if the reply were in the 
affirmative, he would have no communication with 
him. Sucha rebuke, from such a man, would, no 
doubt, tell with thrilling effect ; but as a general 
rule, we prefer the Scripture method. Tell the 
sluveholder his faults faithfully ; and if he refuse to 
hear us, then place him under the bin of social ex- 
communication. As to religious fellowship, the mere 
fact of slaveholding is amply sufficient to disqualify 
for that. If precedents are wanted, we might quote 
the example of an honored minister of our acquaint- 
ance in the north of England, who, with pain, refused 
access to the communion table to a lady, who, 
though formerly a member of his church, had remov- 
ed to America and allied herself to a slaveholder. 

When the Americans arrive, then, we say again, 
let us be prepared for them. Those whose hearts 
beat true fur the slave, should be received with 
double honor, as faithful among the faithless. In our 
intercourse with the slaveholders, let us spare no 
pains in the exercise of faithful admonition and 
earnest expostulation. Let us not forget to make all 
due allowance for tne education in which they are 
nurtured and the atmosphere which they breathe.— 
But if they cling tenaciously to their * prescriptive 
right ’ to hold men in bondage—if they prove them- 
selves incorrigible adherents of that system which 
John Wesley rightly denounces as the sum of all 
villanies—if they evince a dogged determination to 
persevere in their woman-whipping, baby-stealing, 
soul-destroying practices—then Jet us all dothe best 
we can to show them that in this England of ours 
the tables are turned; and that while the slave is in 
peace, the slaveholder is the fugitive. Let them see 
that, in their progress through the land, they must 
run the gauntlet from one end to the other—not, 
assuredly, the gauntlet of mailed hands, nor of stones 
and broomsticks, as inthe case of Haynau—but the 
voice of an outraged public opinion, tracking them 
at every turn—now calling on the genius of Brit- 
ish liberty to shower thick and fast her indignant re- 
monstrances upon the heads of her apostate children 
—now quoting, to their shame, that code of Chris- 
tian morals which they have so fearfully infringed— 
now thundering intheir ears the reproaches of out- 
raged humanity, insulted in the persons of their sa- 
ble brethren—now invoking against them the spirit 
of that religion which they have done their best to 
bring into contempt. 

Let the American man-stealer be met in this spir- 
it, and we are much mistaken if he does not Jeave our 
shores crest-fallen and condemned, meditating, per- 
haps, as he re-crosses the Atlantic, on the best mode 
of escape from a position so inconsistent with his own 
professions of liberty, and so dishonorable in the 
sight of Enrope. 





REPORT IN THE SENATE ON THE SIMS 
CASE. 
In Senate, April 22, 1851. 
The Committee to whom was referred an order to in- 
quire whether the freedom of any of the inhabi- 
tants of this Commonwealth is endangered 
through the remisness of any officer thereof, or if 
any officer has refused or neglected to serve any 
process for the arrest of any person charged as 
a criminal, with power to send for persons and 
papers; and also to inquire if any law for the se- 
curity of personal liberty has recently been vio- 
lated by officers of the city of Boston, or by officers 
of this Ccmmonwealth, pretending to act under 
the orders of officers of said city, with power to 
send for persons and papers, ask leave to 


REPORT: 


That after a careful examination of the numerous 
witnesses, the minutes of whose testimony is annex- 
ed, we have ascertained the recent existence of a 
state of facts in the city of Boston, in which the mu- 
nicipal authorities and the police force were involved, 
hostile to the laws and the judicial processes of this 
Commonwealth. 

As these proceedings grew ont of the recently en- 
acted Fugitive Slave law, it will be necessary, for 
the more perfect comprehension of the subject, first 
to take a brief retrospective view ofthe sentiments, 
and of the legislation of Massachusetts, with refe- 
rence to that clause of the Constitution of the United 
States, which provides for the delivery up of persons 
held to service or labor, in one State, unpeR THE 
LAWS THEREOF, escaping into another, on claim of 
the party to whom such service or labor may be due. 
Though the word slave is not used in this clause, 
and althongh sufficient subject matter for its opera- 
tion might be found in the case of minors, appren- 
tices and others bound by contract for a terin of 
years, yet as fugitive slaves have been nsually un- 
derstood to be included under it, this provision has 
always been a matter of great regret, and an occa- 
sion of serious, conscientious scruples to a large por- 
tion of the good people of Massachusetts. It was 
early held by the Supreme Judicial Court, that the 
declaration in our Bill of Rights, ‘that anu men are 
born free and equal, and have certain natural, es- 
sential and inalienable rights, among which may be 
reckoned the right of enjoying and defending their 
lives and liberties, that of acquiring, possessing and 
protecting property, in fine, that of seeking and ob- 
taining their safety and happiness,’ was incompatible 
with the existence of slavery. Whence it would 
seem, that the clause of the Constitution of the 
United States referred to, required an act inconsis- 
tent with those inalienable rights of man, upon which 
not only our State Constitution was founded, but 
which, in the Declaration of Independence, had been 
set up as justifying the separation from Great Bri- 
tain, and a civil war to support it, and as the funda- 
mental principle, by virtne of which sprang into ex- 
istence the new-born confederated nation of the 
United States of America, It was no doubt in con- 
sequence of this dilemma and these scru that 


the States. 
from frami 


£ | chains were drawn entirely round the court-house, 


Commonwealth, unrepealed, and never pronounced 
to be unconstitutional, and ought to be binding on 
the constituted authorities, Yet it fully appeared 
in evidence, that this law has been of late disregard- 
ed in the city of Boston, in a manner amounting in 
substance to an armed resistance to the execution of 
the laws of the State. [t appeared that onthe oc- 
casion of the arrest of Shadrach in February last, 
claimed as a fugitive slave, certain constables of the 
city of Boston assisted in detaining him in the court- 
house belonging to the city of Boston, or to the coun- 
ty of Suffolk. It also appears, that on the 4th day of 
the present month, a warrant was issued by George 
T. Curtis, Commissioner of the U. S. Ctreuit Court, 
for the apprehension of Thomas Sims, claimed as a 
fugitive slave, and the U.S Marehal, instead of serv- 
ing this warrant by himself, or by other subordinate 
officers of the United States, or by such private per- 
sons ashe might be able to hire, or who might volun- 
teer for this service, obtained the aid of the Marshal 
of the city of Boston, who appointed two of his sub- 
ordinate officers, who made the arrest of said Sims. 
There were no U.S. officers present and aiding in 
the arrest, but it was made by the city officers alone, 
in order, as Mr. Tukey testified, to prevent riot and 
bloodshed, which he was convinced would have oc- 
curred, if the arrest had not been made by his men. 
Yet it did not appear that any arrest could have been 
made, or that any riot or bloodshed could have fol- 
lowed, if the city authorities had not interfered. 
There is reason to believe that this arrest was made 
under the pretence of a criminal charge, that Sims 
had stolen a watch. But this did not fully appear in 
testimony, as the person who made the arrest re- 
fused to appear before the Committee. Sims was 
then handed over to the U.S, authorities, and con- 
fined to the court-house of Suffulk county, which 
was converted into a jail for that purpose. Heavy 


some three or four feet from the ground. The city 
police, amounting to sixty men, were constantly em- 
ployed in guarding the court-house, and detaining 
the sileged fugitive slave. A regiment of militia 
was called out and armed. The courts in this comn- 
ty were no longer opea courts for suitors and others 
to enter at their plersure, according ‘o their long- 
established rights. None were permitted to enter 
without questions end explanations, and none were 
allowed to go in but members of the bar, persons 
having business in the courts, or gentlemen from 
the South, without a permit from the U. 8. Marshal. 
The Judges of the Supreme Jadicial Court, the 
Court of Common Pleas, the Municipal Court, and 
Police Court, were obliged to bow down and pass 
under these chains, to perform their high judicial 
functions. 

It appeared in evidence, that while Sims was held 

a prisoner in the Suffolk court-house, as a fugitive 
slave,and while that matter was in process of inves- 
tigation before the United States Commissioner, a 
writ of personal replevin was issned in his behalf, 
which was put into the hands of the depnty sheriff, 
and bonds of 3000 having been duly executed, the 
deputy sheriff repeatedly demanded Sims of the Uni- 
ted States Marshal, to be replevied, but was refused, 
with threats to use force to resist the service of the 
writ, he having at his command the whole police 
force of the city. 
Your Committee are perfectly aware of the pecu- 
liar character of the government, or rather the gov- 
ernments, under which we live. We are, in fact, the 
subjects of two governments, each operating in its 
own sphere, independently of the other. Yet the of- 
ficers of each government, being citizens and sub- 
jects of both, but subject for official acts only to one, 
should, if possible, discharge their several functions 
in such a manner as not to bring the powers and du- 
ties of each into collision; and where the processes 
of each government seem likely to clash, a compro- 
mise should be made, if it can be, without a sacrifice 
of the rights of either. If the writ of personal re- 
plevin had been suffered to be served, the bond was 
sufficient to preserve the pecuniary rights of all per- 
sons, and by a peaceful decision of the courts, the 
alleged fugitive would have been restored to the 
marshal, or, at least, the bond would have been for- 
feited. The writ of personal replevin was enacted 
for the express purpose of covering a case of this 
kind, and was intended to prevent a collision of the 
powers of onr two governments on this subject. 
The marshal having it in his power to bring the 
question of his better right to hold the man, notwith- 
standing the writ of replevin, to a judicial decision, 
seems to have been il! advised in opposing the ser- 
vice of this writ, and thus endangering an armed 
collision between himself and the sheriff. Had the 
decision been against him in the State Court, he 
might have carried the question to the Supreme 
Court of the United States; so that neither he nor 
the claimant was in danger of suffering any wrong 
or loss, while a precedent would have been estab- 
lished for future cases. But mortification, and a 
desire to atone for the loss of Shadrach, seems to 
have outweighed all consideration for State rights 
and State legislation. 

It appears further in evidence, that a criminal war- 
rant, duly issued by a justice of the peace, on a com- 
plaint duly sworn to, charging said Sims with an as- 
sault with intent to kill, was subsequently placed in 
the hand of Deputy Sheriff Coburn for service. In 
answer to the demand of the officer on this criminal 
process, the United States Marshal set up, not only 
the fugitive slave process, but also a criminal war- 
rant for obstructing the service of the United States 
process, which he received almost simultaneously 
with the first attempt to serve the criminal process 
of the State. 

This criminal warrant of the United States re- 
mained in the hands of the marshal from the 7th to 
the 11th inst., without having been returned or oth- 
erwise disposed of; the marshal declaring that even 
if the United States criminal process were out of the 
way, he should still hold the said Sims under the 
fugitive slave process, against the criminal warrant 
of the State. Accordingly, on the morning of the 
11th inst., without returning the criminal warrant ot 
the United States, or bringing the prisoner before 
any magistrate for examination, he proceeded to re- 
move the said Sims, under the guard of an armed 
body of Boston police, ont of the jurisdiction of the 
Commonwealth. : 

That the United States criminal warrant. in the 
hands of the marshal, would have justified his hold- 
ing Sims against the criminal warrant of the State, 
for such reasonable time as might, under the circum- 
stances of the case, have been necessary for carrying 
him befure some United States authority, that he 
might be discharged, bailed or committed, we do not 
doubt.. But to use the criminal process of the Uni- 
ted States as a cover to enable the claimant of a 
fugitive slave to carry him out of the Commonwealth, 
whiie charged with crime against the laws thereof, 
would be a gross contempt of State sovereignty. 
That such use has been made of the United States 
criminal warrant against Sims, is too palpible to be 
denied. Indee?, the Commissioner who issued it, 
seemed to justify, in his examination before the Com- 
mittee, such use thereof, as an offset to what he chose 
to term the sham process of the State. His whole 
examination evinced an utter contempt for the Le- 
gislatare, Constitution and laws of the State. Be- 
sop the control of the State, and under the higher 
aw of Congress, he condescended to give advice and 
administer rebuke, while the information desired was 
withheld, or reluctantly yielded, amid a multitude of 
verbose, declamatory, and insulting remarks. 
The criminal process of the State was in due form 
uncer oath, and was issued against a person who 
confessed that he had committed a high crime 
against the laws of the State. The efforts made to 
serve it prove that it was issued in good faith, In- 
deed, there is no way by which the criminal war- 
rants of the State can be used for unlawful purposes 
They must be served, returned and finally disposed 
of by judicial authority. 
There can be no doubt that a State criminal pro- 
cess against a fugitive from labor overrides the claim 
and title of the master. We are confrmed in this 
by the opinion of the Attorney General of the Com- 
monwealth hereto annexed, But if the United 
States Marshal had any donbts in relation to this, he 
might at once have obtained a judicial decision upon 
it, by allowing Sims to be arrested on the State pro- 
cess, and then sueing out a writ of habeas corpus 
from the United States Court to test the question. 
But instead of this, at the risk of collision with the 
authorities of the State, he prevented the service of 
its criminal process by threats of force, having at 
his control the whole police force of the city, armed 
with swords and staves, with a regiment of militia, 
called out by the Mayor of the city of Boston, in 
PROM ES Sess: w 5 cs 
it w ve i ible for the Unit 
States Marshal thus successfully to have resisted 
the law of the State, without the assistance of the 
manicipal authorities of Hoston, the counte- 
nance sen enpeci sf 6 numerous, wealthy and pow- 
the citizens. It was in evidence tet 
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tate. Very recently, a vessel AY em 3 IN every 
of officers of the navy, and claiming = ~ Commang 
al ship, entered the port of New Ori. 28 Nation. 
groes were ordered to be taken ont a the ne. 


But the commander demurred, on ree IMPrisoned, 
tional character of the ship, and the OUnt of the ny, 
obtained the opinion of the Distsies Ae ant 
State, who advised that,as the lew ne Of the 
and Rot pronounced unconstitutional “by unre 
thority, it ought to be enforced, w. ty 
objection to the correctness of this or “eh 
lieve that all the laws of the State = but be. 
constitutional, ought to be executed by nclted up 
ties and people of the State; and whenee Me author. 
ers of the two governments appear to tg the pow. 
conflict with each other, especially enide com ag in 
and popular effervessence, resort should eee 
had, if possible, to peaceful jndicial rincbtiacy _ 
termine the right, and afford time for the sub. to de. 
of popular commotion. ‘There may be cas 
vasion or civil war, where a course of this kind ong! 
not to be followed. But certainly it should be ih ‘ 
case of a fugitive slave charged with eslat ye ¢ 
not appear, as it did in this case, by hig ¢, ‘ a 
that he is guilty. All men are presumed oa cen, 
nocent until proved to be guilty. And elie 
to justify the officers of the United States in . — 
ing the service of the criminal process ican 
by calling it a sham, is only adding inault tothe vile 
tion of State rights. No matter what may rad 
been the motive of the person making the complain 
or of the magistraie in issuing the warrant, even i» 
were. as asserted hy Mr. Hallett, ‘for the philgs. 
thropic purpose of sending 4 man to prison, inatend 
of into slavery,’ still, it is not to be taken for gry 
ed that the proceedings are wrong, and may be ~ 
ae resisted, until after the arbitrament of judicial 
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The committee were careful to examine the wi. 
nessess in the most kind, courteous, and conciliatory 
manner, never insisting upon the answer of a ¢ 
tion, which the witness himself deemed to be im 
proper. And although a few questions were retysed 
to be answered, yet, with the exception of the i 
marshal, and commissioner Hallett, all the witnesses 
were respectful and courteous. 

The committee cannot see that any blame can be 
rightfully charged upon the sheriff and his deputies 
while acting under the advice of the district ator. 
ney and the attorney general, who were required by 
the Governor to give advice upon the subject, And 
yet, it seems that when the United States Marsty! 
was inthe act of taking Sims out of our jurisdic 
tion, that a resolute attempt to serve the crimina! 
process of the State would then have been success. 
fol. The assumed criminal proceedings of the 
United States could then no longer be held upasa 
shield for the Marshal. He must have been better 
advised, than to have dared to oppose, by force, the 
fugitive slave process against the criminal warrant 
of the State. In this respect, there appears to have 
been some delinquency. No watch was kept upon 
the doings of the Marshal, and while the State ofi- 
cers slept, afterthe moon had gone down, in the 
darkest hour before daybreak, the accused was taken 
out of our jurisdiction by the armed police of the 
city of Boston. It appears that another criminal 
process was dnly issued against Sims, while on 
board the brig Acorn, at anchor in the harbor of 
Boston, which the Sheriff refnsed to take or to serve. 
When the criminal process of the United States was 
out of the way, as it must have been before Sins 
left Boston, it then became the duty of the Sherif to 
serve the criminal warrants of the State, at all haz- 
ards, and if necessary, with an armed posse to sid 
him. And such is the written opinion of the Attor- 
ney General. He says, 

“In acase in which it was the clear legal nght, 
and the corresponding official duty, of a civil oficer 
of the Commonwealth, to execute a precept by fore, 
and for this purpose to summon, if need be, 
armed posse to his aid, against an opposing force ¢ 
rected by an officer acting under the authority of Ihe 
Federal Government, but one course would be open 
to him, however lamentable and disastrons the con: 
sequences of such a resort to violence. might be. 1 

And he afterwards adds, “ It cannot be maintainec, 
and would not, I think, be pretended, that if the par- 
ty was held in custody by the United States ay" . 
merely upon a civil process, charging him pr Che 
fugitive from labor and service under an act 0 Vol 
gress of 1850, he could thereby be protected ot 
criminal process, issued by a competent ut - Ys 
and be removed out of the State, withont answentc 
to the charge of having committed an offence agains 
the laws of the Commonwealth.” 

Should the sheriff, onder such cireumstan flow in 
ont the posse comitatus, and should wn cash 
consequence, that blood wonld be ag greed 
upon the head of the marshal who had be ed 
bring the issne to this arbitrament. by a eo 
fer the question of the better right, In the State of 
have before shown, to the decision of the Stat 
United States court. 

The attorney general, in his — 0 
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a writ of habeas corpna by the oa reat impor 
warrant is returnable, is a ee a ha upon this 
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prepared to say that you wow oh, to avid 8 c00 
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and those of the United States, I's rin the Jattet.” 
with my present views, advise & eae of this advice 

Thejcommittee cannot see the objec to which the 
since it is evident that the police court: gee a writ 
warrant was returnable, has no aca hands 
of habeas corpus to take a prisoner OW © over, 
of the United States marshal. It sppe 
from the testimony of sher! 4 him orally 
quently the attorney general advise 
retarn the warrant forthwith United States 
while Sims was still held uncer the 
criminal process, and it was only jd 
that Mr. Coburn was summoned before “0° 
bury, and was detained there vu? Be 
had adjourned,*that he was Prempject of this advice 
this return, Whatever was the ° th ye been to set 
it is evident the effect of it o— pes 
tle the whole question, by quiet * 
vielding the right of the State to the marshal 00 § 
fagitive slave out of the hands 
criminal charge. f f 
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posToON, MAY 9, 1851. 
ort oN THE SUNDAY LAW. 

, ae made (April 3d) to the House of 
= - os by Caleb Cushing, of Newbury, ap- 
agen veal to misrepresent the position of 
a sales on abolition of the laws forbidding 


ind amusement on Sunday. 
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Report commences by sayirg— 
e Report ¢ 
ssionors do not pretend that the people of 
‘eealth, or any portion of them, are in- 
, ron or estate, by the existence of 


| 





‘erally true; just as true as that a man 
injured in person or estate by being de- 
f his rote, excluded from the preferable conta | 
, h or theatre, or forbidden to send his chil-| 





t oe 


she best schools. In all these cases alike, his | 
‘ep and person remain uninjured, and he merely 

_ of his rights; an injury, in Mr. Cushing's} 

‘of mere doctrine, or abstraction.” 

eceds to state, that the difference of 
existing in the community as to the holiness 
i ” asys, and the mode of their observance, | 
fict of irreconcilable opinions, and it asks, | 


report pre 


e 
Le 





side is to yield, the few or the many?’ I 

x, Ne van Each hes a perfect and absolute right | 
his own opinion. It is a new doctrine, at the 
that the minority are to be forbidden by law to 

) opinions irreconcilable with those of the majori- 

wv, 0 destsines of the Unitarians and Orthodox } 
incilably different, and the numerical dispar- 

ity is as great here as upon the Sabbatical question, | 


get no one proposes a law requiring the few to yield| 
putes j 


se irret 
are irre 


che mant 

We then asked, ‘Is a difference of opinion con- 
corning the expediency or propriety of any law a good | 
on for repealing such law?’ This question has | 
no pertinence, except a verbal one, to the point in| 
debote. Mr. Cushing has been pleased to use the | 
{the petitioners in such a manner as to ex- 
The prop- 


sestion would be, Does the violation of justice, 


wor.s 
their natural and obvious meaning. 

erg 
and the rights of a portion of the community, by a 
certain Jaw, form a good reason for the repeal of that 
law? To the many who seriously believe that God 
neither requires nor desires them to observe Sunday 
as a Sal bath, the which interferes with their 
uney, or business, or amusement, on that day, is 


it attempts to regulate a man’s actions by 


law 


cessive ; 
his neighbor's conscience instead of his own. 

The Report continues—‘* To admit the premises of 
thepetitioners * ® * is to convert the govern- 
ment into that worst possible of all involuntary asso- 
ciations, each member of which may not only do as 
he pleases, but may impose upon all the others any 
change he pleases, and at any time, thus combining 
together in one system the two extremes of absolute 
nay and absolute anarchy.’ 

To say that Mr. Cushing has misstated the facts in 
He 


this matter, is altogether too feeble an expression. 


has reversed the facts. Not only have the petitioners 
not asked that others may be restrained into conform- 
ity with their opinions, but the unjust restraint upon 
themselves and persons of like faith, relief from which 
is the only object of their request, has been and is 


imposed upon them by the very party whose cause 
No one has ever petition- 
ed or desired that a law might be passed forbidding 
Sabbatarians to rest or to worship on Sunday ; noth- 
ing prevents them from following the dictates of their 


Mr. Cushing is pleading. 


own consciences ; but not satisfied with the enjoyment 
of this right, they have framed Jaws to prevent other 
persons from following ¢heir own consciences in the 
ise Of labor, travel or amusement; and when an 
attempt is made to throw off this burden, they cry 
out thet their Sabbatism is invaded. The Report 


says further :— 


‘ W e have a right to enjoy the rest and to partake 
in the worship of Sunday. But we cannot do either, 
unmolested, if the ordinary business of li‘e, its labors 


and its amusements, are permitted to proceed as on 
other days." 
Now, aa matter of fact. nobody wishes ‘ the ordi- 
nary business of life’ to proceed on Sunday as on 
other days’ The Anti-Sabbatarians are unanimous 
i deciating that we need more days of rest instead of 
fewer; they have no desire to prevent any individual, 
or the whole community, from resting and worship- 
Ping every Sunday, and all Sunday long; their con 
‘oversy is only with the false declaration of the cler- 
BY, that God Aas commanded the observance of a Sab- 
beth to Christians. But, even allowing, for the sake 
of argument, that the explosion of this false doctrine 
would moke Sunday, among all but the most rigid 
Matarians themselves, as mucha day of business 
a* Monday or Wednesday, it is grossly and palpably 
aise that they would thus be deprived of their rest 
"orship, or that they would be exposed to ‘ mo- 
a in any customary or proper sense of that 


NS 


and wors} 


Word, 


It has been said that the Puritan disliked bear-bait- 
8 Rot because it gave pain to the bear, but because 
: S*¥e pleasure to the spectators. Itis not improba- 
Sie that the spiritual descendants of those Puritans in 
ourown day feel themselves in like manner discom- 
posed at the sight of such active enjoyments on Sun- 
oy “3 their system forbids them to share. But the 

arentation “above referred to probably is, that some 
% the sounds of business or amusement reach the 


*ar of the Sabbath-bound man in his house of rest 
~ Worship, and prove more potent than the prayer or 
Ne serr 


mon in attracting his attention. Now, the 
question is, whether the screech of the steam-whis- 
tle, the rumbling of rail-cars ard carriages, the sounds 
« saw and hammer, and the cheerful voices of active 
“ie, which do not prevent the most concentrated 
thought and action of these very complainers in 
their several weekly employments—nay, which ther 
pe not think of representing even as a “molestation in 
— morning prayer-meetings and evening lectures 

ring the week—can be reasonably or justly represent- 
ed as « molesting ’ them on Sundays to such an extent 


abt ; ‘wer . 
require a legal coercion into silence of all the 
Test of the community ? 


The noise of carts a 
tides of the Boston Court House 
Not prevent the judges, 
Performing their Tespec 
banishment of 
and Court St 


lawyers and juries there from 


yers and jurymen, 
at Rosemary Cha 


active duty to perform, and * 
of keepi » ang’ BO responsibility but that 
g *wake, are likely to be * molested’ by ex- 


| by avowing that considerations of right and wrong 
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nd wagons moving on all four 
all day long, does 





ternal noises to such an extent as to be prevented 
from attending to the prayers and sermons, and to 
need the protection of penal laws? There is not the 
slightest reascn for either supposition. 

There is more in the Puritanical feeling above re- 
ferred to than we are accustomed to think. It is not 
noise that offends the Sabbatarians on Sunday, but only 
the noise of enjoyment which they cannot allow them- 
selves to share. The carriages which convey their 
fellow church members to and from meeting, which 
take the physicians of the city to their duties, do not 
disturb them; it is only the chaise which is carrying 
people to enjoy thecountry air. The sounds of ex- 
ternal speech or singing do not disturb them, even 
when two worshipping assemblies oceupy adjacent 
houses with open windows; it is only the talking 
and laughing of those who prefer some other recrea- 
tion, rather than attendance on prayers and sermons. 
All the secular daily business that is carried on inthe 
city between eight and nine in the morning, and eight 
and nine in the evening, does not disturb their prayer 
meetings and lectures, but a twentieth part of the 
same noise on Sunday is sufficient to ‘molest’ them. 
It is sectarian bigotry and sectarian animosity which 
prompt these movements. 

But the Report goes still further. It says: 

* We, the Commonwealth, do not meddle with the 
opinions or the form of worship of the petitioners, 
whatever thore may be. No more should they med- 
dle with ours, either by intolerant acts, or by intol- 
erant opinions, which are, in a moral sense, just as 
bad_as intolerant acts. They may be right and we 
wrong, or they may be wrong and we right. No 
matter: that is immaterial to the question. We do 
not undertake to impose our opinions on them. No 
more should they seck to impose their opinions on 
us. 

It would be difficult to concentrate into one short 
paragraph a greater amount of falsehood and perver- 
sity than is contained in the above quotation. It 
not only misstates but reverses the facts on both sides ; 
adds to this the amazing assertion that the communi- 
ty have no right to hold or express opixions adverse 
to those of the Sabbatarians; and crowns the whole 


are quite immaterial to the question, 

The Commonwealth does meddle with the Anti- 
Sabbatarians, forbidding them to worship God by bu- 
siness, travel or amusement on Sundays. Does Mr. 
Cushing think that the repetition of * Lord, Lord,’ 
performed by a clergyman in a meeting-house on 
Sunday, is the only mode of worship ? 

Again, the petitioners, and those who think with 
them, do not attempt, by law or in any other manner, 
to prevent the Sabbatarians from having their fill of 
rest and worship every Sunday, in theirown way. It 
is not only calumny to assert that they do so, but 
calumny aggravated by the guilt, in that very matter, 
of the accuser himself. Even the fable of the wolf 
and the lamb fails to be a parallel to it, unless with 
the addition that the wolf, first, designedly troubled 
the water which the lamb was drinkirg. 


ORTHODOXY VERSUS HUMANITY. 

I have sometimes been told, when expressing the 
opinion that conversion to the Orthodox religion tends 
to make men less humane as well as less Christian, 
that I ought not to judge of ministers, churches, and 
the machinery of revivals, by what I personally knew 
of them twenty years ago, because their manners and 
customs have changed for the better. I have seen no 
reason to believe that such improvement has taken 
place, nor to change my opinion, founded on long and 
intimate knowledge of the popular faith, that it re- 
quires revolution rather than slight amendment; but 
thinking it better to judge by sight rather than by in- 
ference, I have lately been a regular attendant at a 
prayer mecting, held every morning in the vestry of 
the Old South Church, in Spring lane, from 8 1-4 to 
Yo'clock. Here are to be found representatives of the 
principal Orthodox churches in Boston, who are set- 
ting in motion the machinery which is expected to 
grind out a ‘revival.’ Most of the attendants at this 
meeting are females, and of the male members, a large 
proportion are elderly or aged men, and these, being 
generally the leaders of the meetings, keep the tone 
of them uniformly down to perfect accordance with 
the superstitious dogmas and ceremonial observances 
of Puritanism. 

One of the very few young men who have presided, 
since my attendance there, devoted his remarks to the 
importance of fixing our thoughts constantly upon 
God, and trusting to him for the performance of our 
duties. Idid not doubt the sincerity of this ex- 
hortation, having known of an instance in which this 
young man had a realizing sense of his own insuffi- 
ciency. He had formed a Bible class of young ladies, 
whose teacher he was to be; but at the very first 
meeting, he was so alarmed by the inquiry of some of 
his pupils why we should believe certain statements 
of the Hebrew scriptures, and felt so thoroughly his 
incompetence to give a satisfactory answer, that he 
forthwith disbanded the class, probably adopting as 
his own the sentiment of Dr. Watts— 


* Thy grace must all my work perform.’ 


To return to the prayer-meeting—the next speaker 
was the pastor of the Old South Church, who ex- 
pressed his approbation of what had been said, adding, 
‘Ihave sometimes almost feared to speak of their 
duties to those who ask counsel of me, lest I should 
lead them away from Christ.’ 

On another occasion, one of the pillars of the meet- 
ing said, while speaking of the importance of getting 
up a ‘revival’ in Boston, ‘ We must use to the Lord 
the same argument that Moses did, What wilt thou 
do for thy great name ?’—thus attempting to degrade 
the true God to a level with the Jewish Jehovah, and 
presuming to point out to the All-wise an objection 
to his past course, and an improvement to be practised 
in future. 

As it was customary in this meeting to presert 
requests (sometimes verbal and sometimes written) 
that particular bodies or individuals might be made 





To conclude, we are indebted to Mr. Cushing for 
the plain avowal of his indifference as to whether he 
We prefer to be, and 
have every reason to believe that we are, in the right ; | 
and we feel the fullest assurance that the right will | 
ultimately prevail.—c. x. w. | 

ere Ce ee SAE ae 
FURTHER BRITISH TESTIMONY 
AGAINST AMERICAN CLERICAL SLAVEHOLD- | 
ERS, &c. 

It is with much satisfaction that we publish, in a 
preceding column, the article from the * British Ban- 
ner,’ relative to the manner in which American pro- 
slavery ministers should be received in Great Brit- 
ain, Itis anew proof of that kindling up of Brit- 
ish feeling against American slaveholders, and their 
clerical defenders and apologists, to which we alluded 
in last week's Liberator. The Journal from which it 
is taken, we understand, holds a high rank, and exerts 
a very extensive influence. 

We repeat, that we publish the article alluded to 
with sincere satisfaction. The London Standard of 
Freedom, in publishing the resolution quoted, re- 
marks: ‘We hail this announcement with the ut- 
most joy. We want no fellowship with slave-owners ; 
we want no slaveholding parsons to preach in our 
pulpits a Christianity they mock and disgrace; and 
action here materially helps the apostles of humanity 
in their arduous work in America.’ Though we pub- 
lish these scathing rebukes of the British press with 
great pleasure, still the resolution referred to is not, 
by any means, all that the case requires. ‘The test 
which the members of the Bristol and Gloucester- 
shire Union propose to apply will, we predict, prove 
It is too general, allows too much lat- 
itude for mental reservations, and probably would be 
odjected to by very few of the pro-slavery clergy of 
the North. Slaveholders even, a large number, we 
coubt not, may be found, quite ready to ‘avow an 
abhorrence of slavery, and an earnest desire for its 
speedy abolition.’ We greatly fear that this resolu- 
tion will not effectually close the pulpit doors of 
Gloucestershire and Bristol against slaveholders and 
their abettors; and that, because its real meaning 
and object (as we deem them) can be evaded by that 
sort of mental equivocation, of which the advocates 
of slavery afford such frequent and curious examples. 
Nearly all the Northern sermons in defence of the 
Fugitive Slave Law, and of the recent compromises 
with Slavery, are careful to talk well of the evils of 
slavery, and profess to pray for the coming of that 
time when liberty shall be the portion of every man in 
the American republic. But what of that? It isa 
testimony they must needs bear, for decency’s sake, 
against a monstrous wickedness, with which they 
are compromising, and to which they are bowing 
themselves with a terrible servility. What proof do 
these preachers give of the sincerity of their profes- 
sions? Is it in receiving the slaveholders to their re- 
ligious fellowship? Is it in denouncing the anti- 
slavery movement as incendiary and infidel? Is it in 
upholding that Bill of Abominations, (the Fugitive 
Law of 1850,) which mocks at the Law of God, the 
words of Jesus Christ, and the sentiments of common 
humanity? Therefore it is we wish that our friends, 
in this instance, had made their test more distinct. 

We were, for this reason, particularly pleased with 
the resolution of the Bristol and Clifton Anti-Slavery 
Society, jin last Liberator,] wherein the ministers of 
the different religious bodies are earnestly solicited 
to ‘adopt some line of conduct to prevent their pul- 
pits being occupied by any clergymen from the United 
States, who have not borne testimony to the unrighteous 
character of the Fugitive Slave Bill.’ This is the true 
touch-stone at the present time; and the faithful ap- 
plication of it will show every man’s work, of what 
sort it is; and cannot fail to reveal, at once, his real 
position, as to Slavery, in this country. When this 
inquiry is answered, we conceive that very few per- 
sons, in England or America, will think it necessary 
to ask the respondent further what he thinks of sla- 
very, and what he desires as to its abolition. 

Still, we are heartily glad of the Gloucestershire 
resolution. It indicates a feeling, jealous for the 
honor of the Gospel of Christ. It is evidence of a 
purpose to withhold every Christian sanction from the 
iniquity of the slavcholder. It is a good omen of fur- 
ther testimonies in behalf of our holy cause. We 
thank the authors of it, and pray them, for the sake 
of the perishing heathen and bondmen of this land, 
not to be weary of well-doing.—s. m. 


Ratra Watpo Emerson. The people of Concord 
enjoyed a fine intellectual and moral treat on Sunday 
evening last, in listening to a lecture by R. W. Em- 
erson on the Fugitive Slave Law. It issaid to have 
been one of the ablest and most forcible of that dis- 


insufficient. 





the character of the fullen idol of New England is 


spoken of as being searching and masterly. We hope 
that it may be delivered in other places. 





tinguished gentleman's productions. His analysis of 


| the subjects of special prayer, (as, Yale College—a 
{church near Boston—a young man accustomed to 
| desecrate the Sabbath by attending to business, &c.,) 
and as it seemed to be presumed that their petitions 
had great weight at the supreme tribunal, and would 
certainly be granted—I thought I would give them 
the opportunity to pray for one really desirable thing, 
and accordingly, while the Court-house was in chains, 
and the case of the kidnapped Sims yet unfinished, 
I handed in the following note :— 
‘The prayers of this congregation are requested 
in behalf of a brother who is now in imminent dan- 
ger of being torn away from the religious privileges 
of Boston, and carried as a slave to Georgia, where 
the laws forlid him to read the Bible; also, that God 
would be pleased to arouse the churches of this city 
to a sense of the duty of not delivering again to his 
master the servant who has escaped from his master 
unto them.” 
This note was presented during the singing of a 
hymn. The chairman (Rev. Dorus Clarke) having 
cast his eye over it, beckoned to Deacon Safford, who 
sat near him, and after he also had read the note, 
they held a brief whispered confirence together. 
The purport of this I can only conjecture, but as the 
note was not read to the meeting, nor any open allu- 
sion made to it, I presume they decided that the poor 
man who had fallen among thieves belonged to anoth- 
er parish, that they were neither his keepers nor his 
neighbors, and that the interests of their Zion would 
prosper quite as well whether he were adjudged a 
slave or freeman. 
Not choosing, however, to content myself with in- 
ferences, I asked Mr. Clarke why he had not read the 
note. He replied, ‘It was thought best not to read 
it; we have had nothing of this sort here for a long 
time, [it is perhaps quite time to begin, I suggested, } 
and just in the peculiar state of things among us now, 
it seemed best not to introduce it.’ Is that a reason 
for not.praying? said I, He replied, ‘ We thought it 
best, all things considered, to hold on upon it.’ Mr. 
George Russell, who had read the note while we 
were talking, now said, *You did perfectly right, 
brother Clarke.’ They have continued to ‘hold on 
upon it’ to the present time. 
Now, I have no doubt that these men, as men, are 
kind-hearted and humane. They probably would not 
prefer the continuance of slavery for its own sake; 
they might even have strength to resist those influ- 
ences of politics and trade which tempt them to favor 
it; but when their re'igion co-operates with these in- 
fluences against their humanity, the latter is forced 
to yield, Believing in a vindictive god, who will 
eternally damn millions of the souls he has made, 
in a sanguinary god, who has commanded and who 
still commands many of his children to kill each oth- 
er, in a terrible god, before whom they must fear and 
tremble, abase themselves, and grovel like worms in 
the dust, in an imperfect god, who issues contradicto- 
ry orders, declaring with one breath that the fugitive 
shall not be returned to his master, and commanding 
with another that the human ruler who requires 
such surrender shall be obeved,—they become trans- 
formed into the image of the fabled monster whom 
they worship, their conscience is darkened, their sense 
of the distinction between right and wrong becomes 
perverted, they yield themselves to be the pliant tools 
of authority, instead of acting upon individual convic- 
tion, and, stigmatizing the protest of their own hearts 
agai: st such debasement as ‘carnal reason,’ they are 
prepared to commit the grossest acts of inhumanity 
as duties to their country and to God. In precisely 
the same manner have Catholics and Protestants, in a 
former age, persuaded themselves that it was accept- 
abie service to Heaven to scourge, hang and burn 
men who held theological opinions: at variance with 
their own. 

What wonder, then, that these managers of the 
Spring Lane prayer-meeting should shrink from one 
of the plainest acts of justice and humanity as endan- 
gering their religion? What wonder that they should 
follow the counsel that Moses Stuart gave, filteen 
years ago, not to pray against slavery in public, and 
the example of the elder priest and Levite, in passing 
by on the other side. They do this because they 
have becn taught, and believe, and practise a religion 
at variance with humanity. When the ministers to 
whom they have given up the direction of their con- 
sciences declare that God commands them to kill one 
brother on the gallows, and send another, living, to 
a fate worse than death in Georgia, they no more 
think of doubting or disobeying, than the Jew of an- 
cient times did, when he thought God commanded 
him to kill and burn his young son, or than the Hin- 
doo of the present day, when he thinks God com- 
mands him to drown or bury alive his old father. 


feelings of humanity recoil in horror. 
The remedy for these evils lies in disseminating 


mankind, not of a certain portion of them only, 
capriciously chosen and called ‘the elect’; as their 
loving Father to all eternity, instead of changing to 
their bitterest enemy, after a certain imag'ned ‘ period 











of probation.’ Let it be our care to counteract the 
American religion by teaching and practising the be- 
neficent system which Jesus taught, by loving our 
Heavenly Father instead of fearing him, and by offer- 
ing active duties instead of protestations and formal- 
ities, as his appropriate worship.—c. K. W. 


FREEDOM IN CALIFORNIA. 

The tidings conveyed in the following letter, (re- 
ceived by the last steamer,) will excite a thrill of joy 
in the heart of every reader. It is gratifying, when 
the suppliant knee of Boston cringes in the dust be- 
fore the Slave Power, to know that our sister city on 
the Pacific stands erect, and that a decision fraught 
with such beneficent results has been thus early ren- 
dered. We hail it as a happy omen that the land 
whose doors, ‘ on golden hinges turning,’ have opened 
to every nation, color and tongue, will remain true to 
the principles of justice and liberty. 


San Franorsco, March 31, 1851. 





W. L. Garrison : 

Dear Sir,—The first case of forcible attempt to 
return a slave brought here by his master came off 
this week. J. F. Calloway, the master, claimed 
that the boy Frank, about eighteen years of age, was 
his slave in Missouri, came here with him, and has 
worked with him in the mines eight months. He 
brought him to this city, intending to take him home. 
Frank objected, and the master shut him up in close 
confinement till the steamer's day of sailing. The 
friends of the boy brought him before Judge Morri- 
son, of the County Court, on a writ of habeas corpus. 
The decision of the Judge was full and clear on the 
various points. Ist. That the master failed to prove 
ownership. 2d. That he failed to prove that the boy 
escaped from his service. 3d. He showed that he 
brought the boy here himself, and therefore he was 
ipso facto free, and at full liberty to go wherever he 
pleased. He also stated to Calloway that he was ful- 
ly liable under the statute for kidnapping, and if he 
did not proceed against him, it was an act of clemeney. 
The court-room was crowded, and great satisfac- 
tien was felt at the decision, which was not easily 
repressed by the officers. Frank went off in triumph, 
and the chop-fallen kidnapper sneaked out, to smoth- 
er, as best he could, his disappointment. 

A full report of this interesting case will be publish- 
ed soon, which I willsend you. We think this a good 
step gained, as hundreds of other cases will be likely 
to come up for decision. Frank was ably defended 
by S. W. Holliday, Esq. 


Respectfully yours, J. B. PEIRCE. 





TEA PARTY IN LEICESTER. 

A suggestion having been made that Leicester 
should do something more than it had done in aid of 
the poor and hunted objects of the Fugitive Slave 
Law, the proposal was warmly seconded by the la- 
dies, who resolved upon holding a Tea-Party, and to 
put the avails of it in the hands of the Boston Vigi- 
lance Committee. ‘The spacious and handsome man- 
sion of John Clapp, Esq., having been granted for this 
purpose, the party was held on the evening of Thurs- 
day, June 30th. Contributions to the tabies had been 
sent in previously, in the greatest variety, elegance 
and abundance. Although the evening was rainy, a 
very large company assembled, and we have seldom 
been present where all seemed to enjoy themselves 
more entirely. After the refreshments had received 
a full share of attention, Abraham Firth, Esgq., as 
President of the evening, addressed the company in 
some appropriate remarks. He then introduced the 
following gentlemen successively, each of whom spoke 
on points pertaining to the cause, and with a highly 
gratifying harmony in relation to the infamous Fu- 
gitive Law :—J. B. Syme and Thomas Drew, of Wor- 
cester ; Samucl May, Jr.; Rev. Mr. Denison, junior 
minister of the Orthodox Society; Rev. Mr. Gibson, 
of the Wesleyan Society, and Messrs. Wm. W. Rice 
and Reed, preceptors in the Academy. A choir of 
singers varied the speaking with excellent anti-slave- 
‘ry and other songs. For the younger portions of the 
company, some amusements were provided. The 
gross receipts of the Committee were nearly $120, of 
which upwards of $100 will be paid to the Vigi- 


lance Committee.—s. mM. 
—_ 4 





WOMAN’S CONVENTION. 
At a Convention of Women, held in Salem, in 
April last, it was 
Resolved, That we, the Women of Ohio, will 
hereafter meet annually in Convention, to consult 
upon and adopt measures for the removal of the va- 
rious disabilities, political, social, religious, legal and 
pecuniary, to which women, asa class, are subjected, 
and from which results so much misery, degradation 
and crime. 
The undersigned were appointed a committee to 
issue a Call, and make the necessary arrangements for 
the Convention of the present year. 
tiny, and can therefore have no legitimate aims or in- 
terests independent of each other, as their relations 
and obligations to each other are mutual, as the bonds 
that unite them are indissoluble, as whatever de- 
grades or ennobles one has a corresponding effect on 
the other, it is fitting that men should co-operate 
with us in our efforts at emancipation from the igno- 
rance and thraldom of ages. We, therefore, cordially 
invite all the friends of self-government and human 
equalicy, to meet in Convention at Akron, Summit 
Co., on Wednesday, 28th of May next, at 10 o'clock. 
To all the friends of Reform, in whatever depart- 
ment engaged, we say come, give your presence and 
counsel—give them for the sake of our cause—give 
them because none of the efforts to elevate humanity 
can fully realize their objects, while one half the la- 
borers in reform are disfranchised by law, perverted 
by education, and degraded by the opinions and cus- 
toms of society; war will continue to devastate the 
nations—slavery, political and perscnal, will crush 
humanity—intemperance and sensuality will pollute 
the earth, while so much of the moral power, which 
should be arrayed against them, is lost by the position 
which woman now occupies. 
E. ROBINSON, 
c. L. SMALLEY, 
M. L. GILBERT. 





t By invitation of the proprietors, we paid a visit, 
on Thursday of last week, to the extensive clothing 
establishment of Messrs. Joun Simmons & Co., in 
Simmons Block, corner of Congress and Water streets, 
This new edifice is one of the most spacious and ele- 
gant in the city, being 50 feet in front, and over 150 
in depth. The amount of business transacted at this 
establishment is almost incredible. Five stories are 
devoted to the various branches—salesroom, ware- 
room, work-room, &c. Twenty cutters are constantly 
employed in the building, and from seventy to eighty 
other persons, in the different departments. We were 
assured that the number of persons employed by this 
firm, in the city and country, is between four and five 
thousand. The enterprise and industry of Mr. Sim- 
mons have thus built up an establishment second, we 
believe, to no other in the country. 

In the evening, Mr. Simmons received his friends at 
his elegant mansion on Tremont street. The compa- 








NEW ENGLAND ANTI-SLAVERY CONVEN- 
‘ TION. 
The New England Anti-Slavery Convention wil! 
be held, as usual, in Boston, during the anniversary 
week, commencing On TvEspay, May 27th, at 10 0’- 
clock, A. M., and continuing in session three days. 
To it are summoned as many of the free spirits of the 
times ascan possibly find their way to this city, which, 
degraded and fallen through selfishness, cowardice 
and inhumanity, greatly needs their presence to shame 
it into decency, and enable it to stand erect asin ‘the 
times that tried men’s souls.’ The Slave Power is 
struggling desperately,and every one who claims to be- 
long to the ‘sacramental host’ of Liberty is expect- 
ed to be at his post, fully equipped for service. 
There will be a strong array of able and eloquent 
advocates of freedom on the occasion. 
By order of the Board of Managers of the Massa- 
chusetts Anti-Slavery Society, 

FRANCIS JACKSON, President. 
Epucnn Quincy, Secretary. 


—_ —— -—- -— 
ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 
Amunenrstsune, April 25, 1851. 
Eprtor or THe LimeRrator : 
Will you suffer me, through the Liberator, to ac- 
knowledge the reception of $5.00 from friends in 
Quincy, Illinois, per S. F. Safford? Br. S. and the 
contributors have our thanks, I should have ac- 
knowledged the receipt of the money sooner, but dur- 
ing winter, I have been in school day and evening, un- 
til our revival commenced, which continued near two 
months. 
Last winter was an important one at this station. 
We have had constant arrivals since the passage of the 
fugitive bill. While it is worse for the fugitives in 
the States, itis better for freemen here, since many 
with property are coming among us, This station has 
felt the shock of some sectarian attacks, but stands 
firm. ISAAC J. RICE, 
Missionary among the Fugitives. 

















THE FPUGITIVE SIMS. 


t" U. S. Deputy Marshal John H. Riley returned 
to Boston from his mission te Savannah on Saturday 
evening. The Savannah News of the 2lst contains 
the following : 

‘We understand that the African Lion, who re- 
cently produced sucha sensation at Boston, eclipsing 
all the other lions and lionesses of the New England 
metropolis, not even excepting Elizur Wright or Ab- 
by Folsom, has been accommodated with private 
apartments in the county jail, where he will remain 
in retiracy for the present. His manners have not 
been at all improved, we are told, by his late associa- 
tions; and it what we hear of his insolent bearing be 
true, a little wholesome chastisement would do him 
no harm, while it would have a salutary effect upon 
those of hisclass who are likely to be influenced by 
his example and the notoriety he has acquired.’ 


The Georgian of thesame day says :— 

* We learn that Sims attempted to make a hypo- 
critical speech on reaching the wharf, in which he 
denounced the abolitionists and congratulated himself 
thathe kad been once more permitted to tread the 
hospitable soil of Georgia. Sims was brought from 
the brig to Justice Rainford’s office, where it appears 
the Boston officers went through the form of surren- 
dering him to the authorities of the city. We should 
have been better pleased if he had been taken direct- 
ly from the vessel to the jail, as any other runaway 
negro would have been. The fact of attaching so 
much importance to the affair looks to us supremely 
ridiculous.’ 


According to the Republican, the Marshals who ac- 
companied Sims to Savannah were to be compliment- 
ed with a public dinner. 


The New Bedford Mercury of the 30th ult. says :— 
* Deputy Marshal W. O. Russell arrived in this 
city yesterday morning from Savannah. He has call- 
ed on us and desired us utterly to contradict a state- 
ment which has appeared that he brings with him from 
Georgia papers for the arrest of fugitives in this city. 
He says, so far f.om thi-, that there was not, while he 
was in Savannah, a question asked of him concerning 
fugitive slaves in New Bedtord. He states further 
that he left Sims injail; that Potter, the master, in- 
tended to leave him there for ‘ meditation upon his 
conduct’ for a few days, and then sell him for what he 
would bring. Mr. Potter said he would not sell him 
for any money to go into Massachusetts, but that he 
had no doubt that he would be back there in six 
months. He, Mr. Russell, says it is not true that 
Sims had been flogged.’ 





THE WEBSTER CORRESPONDENCE. 
Ata special meeting of the Mayor and A'dermen, 
held on Thursday afternoon, Ist instant, the Commit- 
tee appointed to invite Mr. Webster to ‘ address his 
fellow-citizens in Faneuil Hall,’ made the following 
report, which was read, ordered to be printed, and 
sent down to the Council :— 


CITY OF BOSTON. 


In Boarnp or Mayor anp ALDERMEN, 
Thursday, May Ist, 1851. 
The Joint Special Committee, who were appointed 
‘to tender to the Hon. Daniel Webster an invitation 
to mect and address his fellow-citizens in Faneuil 
Hall, at such time as he shall select,’ beg leave to re- 
port :—That, in pursuance of the duty assigned to 
them, they proceeded to the lodgings of Mr. Webster, 
and, through their Chairman, communicated to him 
the votes and wishes of the City Council; and have 
received from him an answer declining to address his 
fellow-citizens in Faneuil Hall during his visit to Bos- 
ton. Copies of the correspondence are herewith sub- 
itted. 


mi 
HENRY B. ROGERS, 
H. M. HOLBROOK, 
BENJAMIN SMITH, 
N. A. THOMPSON, 
JOSEPH SMITH, 
HARVEY JEWELL, 
Committee. 
Hon. Daxiet Wensten, Secretary of State : 
Sin—In compliance with an order of the City Coun- 
cil, passed this duy with entire unanimity, we have the 
honor of inviting you, in the name of the City of Bos- 
ton, to address your fellow-citizens in Faneuil Hall at 
such time as may be most agreeable to you; and in 
behalf of the corporation, of the citizens generally, 
and of ourselves, we beg leave to assure you that your 
acceptance of this invitation, should it accord with 
your feelings and convenience, will be peculiarly 
gratifying at this time. ; 
With the highest respect and consideration, 
We remain, 
Your very obedient servants, 
HENRY B. ROGERS, 
HENKY M. HOLBROOK, 
BENJAMIN SMITH, 
NEWELL A. THOMPSON, 
HARVEY JEWELL, 
JOSEPH SMILH, 


City Hall, April 21, 1861. 
Bostox, April 21, 1851. 


Committee. 


did me the honor to place in my han 


visit to Boston. 
I have the honor to be, 
Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
DANIEL WEBSTER. 


To Messrs. Henry B. Rogers, Henry M. Holbrook, 
Benjamin Smith, N. A. Thompson, Harvey Jewell, 
Joseph Smith, Committee. 





York papers : 


OUT DISTINCTION OF PARTY. 











euster views of God, as the loving Father of oil 


Genxtitemen—lI have perused the paper which you 
yesterday ; and 


have to say, in reply, that it is not my pu to ad- 
dress my tellow-citizens in Faneuil Hall Tastes this 


Baum or Heauc. The following Call, signed by 
some five or six thousand names, appears in the New 


TO THE FRIENDS OF THE ‘UNION,’ WITH- 


In view of the services and sacrifices of the Hon. 
Danie, Wesster, in maintaining inviolate the Con- 
stitution and laws of his countrv, in contrast with the 


THE SLAVE ‘PERRY ’—HIS FREE PAPERS. 
The slave known by the name of P: Wilson, 
owned by jana » of Baltimore, 
which place he left in 1847 of 1848, and when last 
heard from was at the Parker Hotse, New Bedford, is 
informed that he ean have his free papers by calling 
upon Ellis Gray Loring, 27 State street, or at G. W. 
Sleeper’s, 130 Washington street. 
The press will confer a great favor on the said Per- 
ry by giving an insertion to the substance of the 
above. 


A Good Toast. The following toast was given by 
one of the Boston Marshals, at a collation given them 
by Mr. Potter, the owner of Sims, at his plantation, 
during their stay in Savannah : 


Tue Nortn anp tHe Sovra—May the links of the 
chain that binds their Union be stronger than ever— 
the abolitionists pitched into h—1, and Bunker Hill 
Monument rol.ed against the gate.—Bakimore Pa- 
triot. 

Some of our Hunker friends here have doubted 
the genuineness of the above toast when we quoted 
it from the Savannah News. Perhaps they will be- 
lieve the Baltimore Patriot.— Boston Commonwealth. 


Melancholy and Fatal Accident.—A young man be- 
longing to Lynn, bythe name of Davis, accompanied 
by Miss Churchill, went to ride to Marblehead yes- 
terday. While driving near an embankment, the 
horse became unmanageable. Mr. Davis attempted 
to lead the horse, but he backed off the precipice.— 
The young lady was instantly killed, the horse falling 
upon her. Mr. Davis, excited to frenzy by the screams 
of his companion, leaped off the bank, but was una- 
ble to save her. He was also severely injured. 

Miss Churchill was about 19 years of age, the 
daughter of Mr. Ivory Churchill, a respectable citizen 
of Lynn. She was an intelllgent and amiable young 
lady, and her sudden death will be long and deeply 
lamented by a large circle of friends.— Commonwealth. 


3 The notorious Marshal Devens was in town on 
Thursday. Whether after a ‘ fugitive’ or not, we 
have failed to learn. Wedo not think that a man 
would be given up here without a repetition of the 
Shadrach case. Still, Daniel Webster and the Union (?) 
have some friends here yet. 

Every one was as curious to see the kidnarper as 
if he had been a cannibal from the South Sea Islands. 
The boys flotked around, and the crowd inquired of 
each other, ‘ Which is he?’ It is a sight for our peo- 
ple to see a legal pirate.—Greylock Sentinel. 
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DONATIONS IN AID OF WM. L. CHAPLIN, 
Recervep By Francis Jackson, sincz Jan. 1, 1851. 











George G. Channing, $1 00 
Mary J. Stearns, 1 00 
Susan Chaplin Sargent, 5 00 
Lydia Faxon, Roxbury, 10 00 
Wm. F. Jenkins, “ 10 00 
Daniel Henshaw, Boston, 2 00 
John Finch, “ 6 06 
James Price, sed 6 00 
Wm. Hayward, Lawrence, 0 50 
John Dickinson, Boston, 5 00 
Wm. Davis, Milton, 6 00 
James Seymour, Boston, 1 00 
Mary Seymour, “ 1 00 
L. Alburn, “ 2 00 
C. Johnson, “ 1 00 
Sarah Logan, ° 1 00 
James J. Johnson, « 1 00 
Eliza Lawton, “ 1 00 
Simpson H. Lewis, “ 1 00 
F. Wheelock, “ by T. Russell, 1 00 
R. W. Henshaw, « 2 00 
Ellen Garrison, a 1 00 
Timothy Gilbert, ” 50 00 
Samuel E. Sewall, “ 25 00 
Ellis Gray Loring, 08 25 00 
Wm. H. Logan, ad 2 00 
F. Durnham, “ 1 00 


Donations at the Melodeon, from members 
of Rev. Theodore Parker's Society, 
Loring Moody, (collections, ) 


nn 
ONE HUNDRED CONVENTIONS. 


SCITUATE, (Piymouth Co.) 
Saturday Evening and Sunday, May 10 and 11. 

{# This meeting wi!l be held in the Town Hall, 
and will be attended by C. C. Bunteten, Lucy Stons, 
and others. 

WEST BROOKFIELD, (Worcester Co.) 
Saturday Evening and Sunday, May 10 and 11. 

This meeting will be held in the vestry of the Con- 
gregational meeting-house, and will be attended by 
Samvet May, Jr., 8. S. Foster, and (probably) As- 
by K. Fostex. 

PEMBROKE, Plymouth Co. 
Sunday, May 18. 

To be attended by Cuarres C. Burteron and Luce 

Sronz, Agents of the Muss. A. S. Society, and others. 
BLACKSTONE, (Worcester Co.) 
Saturday Evening and Sunday, May 17 and 18. 
he day, Sunday, to be held in the 

ma Hal, ate whe on detardey and Sunday 
evenings, at the Hall in Millville. Names of speakers, 
hereafter. 


300 00 
77 78 








LUCY STONE, 
An Agent of the Mass. Anti-Slavery Society, will 
lecture as follows : 


South Weymouth,Thursday, May 8&8. 
“ Friday, “ 9. 
Scituate, Sunday, « 11 
Halifax, Tuesday, “ 13. 
“ Wednesday, “« , 14 
Plympton, Friday. “ 16. 





PLYMOUTH COUNTY. 
A meeting of the Old Colony Anti-Slavery Society 
will be held in Scituate Town Hall, on Saturday eve- 
ning, and Sunday through the day and evening, May 


10 and 11. “i 
C. C. Burleigh, Lucy Stone, and N. H. Whiting 


ill be present. 
we — BOURNE SPOONER, President. 
H. H. Bricuam, Secretary. 





OLD COLONY. 

A meeting of the Old Colony Anti-Slavery Socie- 
ty will be held in Pembroke Town Hall, on Saturday 
evening, and all day Sunday, May 17 and 18. 

C. C. Burleigh, N. H. Whiting, and Lucy Stone, 


ill be present. 
ee aes” BOURNE SPOONER, President. 
H. H. Braiauam, Secretary. 





Cuantes Srear will deliver an address in the Uni- 
versalist Church in Charlestown, next Sunday eve- 
ning, at 7 o'clock, on his Mission to England. 

iacicnemeeiieiimaieamiemeiaeicommiiall 


DIED—At Portland, Me., April 23, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Ballard, sister of John Wright, of this city, aged 33. 
She leaves a husband and three children, (the young- 
est but 5 weeks.) She manifested a resigned spirit 
in view of her dissolution. 
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Artificial Teeth. 


THE BEST POSSIBLE METHOD OF INSERT+ 
ING ARTIFICIAL TEETH, ON THE 
MOST REASONABLE TERMS. 
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For the Liberator. 


PAREWELL. 
Farewell! Oh, restless champions 
Of the holy and the right; 
Stand fast! this hour Jehovah 
Shall arm you with his might. 


Farewell! Of will unconquered, 
Who lead’st the eager van, 

Speaking the sternest justice, 
The uncompromising man. 


Farewell! Oh matchless Phillips, 
Whose courtesies are keen, 

Who war'st above the conflict 
Bright blade of Damascene. 


Farewell! sarcastic Quincy, 
Who forces foes to smile, 

That sublime and most ridiculous 
Keep even pace the while. 


Farewell! Oh stalwart Parker, 

Thou, whose words are bold and true, 
Stand fast! this hour is bringing 

Thy manhood work to do. 


Farewell, too, faithful Jackson ! 
Through the future shall be heard 
The brave abiding silence, 
That demands no uttered word. 


Farewell! Oh women tender, 
Ye, who loving words have given 
To cheer and save the workmen, 
As they labored on for heaven. 


Farewell! Oh patient Channing! 
Ill could we spare the Trust, 
That the Present will not answer, 
But the Future shall and must;— 


Gaze still with fond affection 
At the Better that shall be, 

At the promise in Earth’s Discord 
Of God’s Future Harmony. 


‘I dream my dreams,’ thou sayest, 
As thou seekest for the Real; 

Men shall know thy dreams were visions, 
When they grasp God’s own Ideal, 


Stand by and soothe the struggle 
With the peace that Jesus gave; 
Teach the Powers that would destroy us 
That their mission is to save. 


Farewell! I go unwilling 
When the hottest is the fight, 

Yet I speed you with a spirit, 
Still steadfast to the Right; 


Standing steadfast, praying patient, 
And enduring evermore, 
Trusting God, and godly prophets, 
Till the battle shall be o’er. 
Cc. W. H. D. 
Boston, Fast Day, April 10, 1851. 
aioe Sinise 
For the Liberator. 


SONG.— THE HIGHER LAW.’ 


Sons of freedom ! now’s the hour 

To oppose proud Slavery’s power ; 

Freemen we're resolved to be,— 

*Give us death or liberty.’ 
Darkly lower black Slavery’s laws, 
Darkly looks fair Freedom's cause; 
Shall her sons base traitors stand, 
Cowering ‘neath the tyrant’s hand? 


Hark! we hear the nobler call 

Echoing through the Senate hall; 

We its mandate will obey, 

Battling bold for liberty. 
That commands us, one and all, 
Not at tyrants’ feet to fall; 
But to obey heaven's ‘ higher laws, 
Like brave men in freedom’s cause. 


Freemen! stand for Liberty, 
And your sons shall yet be free; 
We will rend vile Slavery’s bars 
From the land of ‘ Stripes and Stars.’ 
Onward! now, with all your powers, 
And the victory shall be ours ; 
Freemen! cry with every breath, 
* Give us Liberty or death!’ 
Evizasetu. 
——— 
For the Liberator. 
TO THE HON. GEORGE THOMPSON, 
AS HE WAS LEAVING ROCHESTER. 
By a young Lady, twelve years old. 
They would drive you from our country’s shores, 
In their misguided zeal, 
Because, in love, you've probed our wounds, 
Yet probed them but to heal, 


It must be love that prompts your speeeh ; 
Your heart with love o’erflows; 

Qr else you would have staid at home, 
Nor sought to heal our woes. 


You could not see us lose the esteem 
Of all the nations round, 

Who in the stars upon our flag 
Their beacon light have found. 


, When to the Peers of your own land 


For liberty you sue, 
*Look at America!’ they cry, 
There Freedom's triumphs view ! 
¢Freedom! where each his brother holds 
In chains? Yet they are free! 
And, binding chains on millions, call 
The nations round to see.” 


This blot you seck to banish 
Far from our country’s shield; 
Then show it pure to all the world, 
And make all nations yield. 


They say you hate our noble land ; 
Oh no! it is not true, 
"Tis you that love America— 
America hates you. 
Why do they hate you? Truly, why? 
For nought are you to blame ; 
hey hate you, for they know full well, 
You've seen them in their shame. 
—_————— 
From the Christian Register. 
THE FUGITIVE SLAVES. 
Ze sorrowing people! that from bondage fly, 


T 


~_ And cruel laws that men against you make, 


not that none there are who hear you cry, 
And for yourselves and children thought will take! 


7 | Though now bowed down with sorrow and with fear, 


Lift up your heads! for you are not alone; 


j Some Christian hearts are left your flight to cheer, 


Some human hearts not wholly tarned to stone ; 
God to his angels shall give strictest charge, 
And in their hands they'll bear you safe from harm ; 


| Where in a freer land you'll roam at large, 


Nor dread pursuit, nor start at each alarm; 
{ill in His time you shall return again, 
No more to feel man’s wrath, or dread his chain. 


March 3, 1851. 3. Vv. 


The Liberator. 


DIALOGUE. 

Scens—A Sewrye Cinciz. 
Cxanactens—Mrs. Riston, Mrs. Worthington, Mrs. 
Leslie, Mrs. Norton, Miss Violetta, Miss Littlethought, 
Amelia, Kate, Bell, Grace, Miss Wittyman, 
Mrs. Norton—I bring with me this evening my 
friend, Mrs. Leslie. She will be cordially welcomed 
by you all, I know. 
Mrs. Leslie—I am delighted to recognize some fa- 
miliar faces! Mrs. Riston, Violetta, and Miss Little- 
thought—ah! yes, and Amelia, too—I am happy to 
meet you once more. How pleasant to be at this lit- 
tle sewing-circle again. I am no sceress, but I proph- 
ecy a delightful evening, in renewing our old ac- 
quaintance and friendship. 
Violetta—How strangely lights and shadows are 
blended in our life! I have been having a real visi- 
tation from the little wicked spirits in blue this after- 
noon, and I came in here dispirited and unhappy. 
But one glance of yours, dear Mrs. Leslie, has dri- 
ven them all away. An unexpected pleasure is al- 
ways doubly welcome. Pray, when did you come 
North ? 
Mrs. Leslie—Scarcely an hour has passed since my 
arrival. I heard afew moments since you were to 
meet to-night, and could not resist the temptation to 
drop in and see you, although much fatigued with my 
journey. 
Mrs. Worthington—How long have you been at the 
South? The days and years fly so swiftly with me, I 
cannot remember any dates. 
Mrs. Leslie—It is five years ago to-night since I was 
with you, then on the eve of my departure for my 

new home. 

Amelia—Your memory is treacherous, Mrs. Worth- 








ington, if you have forgotten that brilliant bridal as- 





semblage five years ago to-night. 

Mrs. Worthington—Ah ! an addition to our number 
—Kate and Bell. 

Kate—I see we are late. 

Bell—You will excuse us, ladies, I know, when you 
are told the heart-sickening sight presented to us on 
our way here, which has so long detained us. 

Miss Wittyman—Why, what have you seen? 

Miss Littlethought—Do tell us all about it. 

Kate—Well, some of you are aware that a little col- 
ored girl has been to our house quite frequently, beg- 
ging food and clothing for herself and invalid mother, 
whose feeble health will not permit of much exer- 
tion. To-day she came as usual, and after receiving 
what her goodness and sweet temper merited, she 
left us, to carry the articles to her mother. We left 
home soon after to come here, when, as we were pass- 
ing through the street, we heard most heart-rending 
cries, and soon saw whence the sounds proceeded. 
There was poor little Margie in the hands of a fierce 
looking man, who was dragging her along, while she 
was calling for help in the most agonizing shrieks. 
In a moment, a great crowd had collected about the 
man and child, and there was so much shouting and 
confusion, we were obliged to retreat without know- 
ing the result of this most abominable outrage. 

Violetta—Is this true? It moves my very soul. It 
is exceedingly fortunate I was not a witness of the 
scene; lam sure it would have quite broken my 
heart. 

Kate—Yes, this is true; and Bell can tell you a 
still more horrible tale. I met her just now at the 
door, and she has been relating some facts she learn- 
ed this afternoon, which would thrill the nerves of 
the strongest of us. 

Grace—Why, Bell, what can you have heard more 
shocking than this? 

Bell—Some of the negroes in the north part of the 
city heard this morning that a slave-dealer was here, 
intending to take any of their number he could find 
back to the South. One poor fellow, who ran away 
several years ago from a cruel master, and since he 
came here has been a peaceful and industrious citizen, 
on hearing of this fearful intelligence, left his work and 
hastened to his family, to communicate the sad news. 
But just as he reached the door of his home, he fell 
down exhausted with excitement, and now, to all ap- 
pearance, he is dying in a fit. The wails of his poor 
family and friends are still rending the air. 

Mrs. Leslie—1 read a sketch of suffering in one of 
the papers a few days since, which equals these ac- 
counts, and certainly exceeds any thing that has ever 
met my eye before. We never hear of a lion or tiger 
that wrongs, tortures, or kills his fellow; it is only 
man, Christian man, who enjoys making wretched his 
Perhaps you have not all seen the ac- 
I have the paper in my 


own species. 
count to which I refer, 
pocket, 

Miss Littlethought—O, that is awful ! 
cause of all this? 

Mrs. Leslie—The new slave law. 

Grace—W hat is this new slave law ? 

Mrs. Worthington—As you all seem so absorbed in 
the recital of these horrors, I will tell you what I 
can of the odious act. I cannot give it to you en- 
tire, but by virtue of its provisions, a fugitive slave 
—one who, perhaps, has been a quict and happy citi- 
zen of any of our own free States for many years—may 
be seized, dragged from his home and family, and 
doomed to a bitterer fate than death. More than 
this: he may have purchased his freedom, and spent 
long years of wretched suffering and toil in accom- 
plishing this end, but as his testimony is no‘ allowed, 
he may again be made a slave. And the law lays 
heavy penalties upon any who shall obey the divine 
command, and extend the hand of sympathy to the 
poor blacks, to shelter and protect them; and still 
more, it commands all citizens to aid in finding and 
delivering up to the slave-master all fugitives. 

Mrs. Littethought—It is a most unjust law. 
disgrace to the State. 

Kate—I can think of nothing else but poor Margie. 
I did not know the law would sanction such trage- 
dies. 

Mrs. Riston—I, too, have been much moved by your 
recital, but my mind is mace up with regard to the 
law. Limagine, Miss Littlethought, if you had re- 
flected at all, you would not thus be heard condem- 
ning it, when, were it not for its existence, there would 
be no security either for life or property. 

Mrs. Worthington—I think it more than unjust—it 
is inhuman. In this land of boasted liberty, can we 
submit to it? I think we ought not. It deserves the 
most decisive denunciation, and every effort should 
be made for its repeal. If not successful, let us act 
in opposition to it. We shall be justified in pursuing 
a course our own consciences approve. My blood 
boils within my veins when I think of the cruelties 
of the law. 

Amelia—Whiat is inhuman about it? I pronounce it 
a most excellent law. Without such a provision, all 
the slaves, in course of time, would leave their mas- 
ters, and seek a home among us. 

Violetta—I feel myself constrained to confess, my 
dear friends, that it would be exceedingly annoying 
to have the colored population any more numerous 
than at present. How extremely disagreeable to have 
the horrid black creatures about! It is quite contra- 
ry to my delicate nature. It makes me nervous to 
think of it. 

Miss Wittyman—Why ! would it not be agreeable 
to you to have them wait upon you? To bring you 
salts and camphor when you have a nervous attack ? 

Mrs. Leslie—My dear Violetta, just consider for a 
moment which is of the greater importance, all your 
nice notions and refinements, or the happiness of mil- 
lions of your fellow-creatures? You could not con- 
tinue long to persist in these absurd ideas, were 
you to witness the cruelties this law allows in our 
Southern States. Could you see, as I have seen, the 
poor slaves sitting in their scarcely habitable huts, 


What is the 


It isa 


with their backs sore with the lashes of the task-mas- 
ter, and the tears falling from their eyes as they 
think of their broken families; and then listen to 
their melodies, reminding you of one singing his own 
dirge, you would be convinced that they had affec- 
tions, and that their liberty was as dear to them as 
yours is to you. 

Mrs. Norton—I would agree with you, Mrs. Wor- 
thington, in saying that it is an obnoxious and unjust 
law, but you go too far in saying you would not sub- 
mit to it, We send men to Congress to act for us, 
and elect those whom we consider wiser and more 
judicious than ourselves; and if they make laws, 
what better can we do than to conform to them, as 
good citizens? I see no use in arousing the whole 
country to retaliation. I prefer to be a friend to law 
and order. I think if the people were as zealous in 
the promotion of some good cause, as in taking mea- 
sures for resistance, it would be better. We should 
remember that passing the Fugitive Slave Bill was a 
necessary measure to settle the difficulties existing 
between the North and South. 

Mrs. Worthington—Settling difficulties! A great 
mistake they made. They cleared away the difficul- 
ties as you would those of the tangled skein of yarn 
you are winding, by putting through the ball; and 
every one of us knows what will be the result in this 
case, 
Miss Littlethought—That is my mind exactly. I 
agree with you, Mrs. Norton, in all that you have 
said. Yes, it was a necessary measure, 

Mrs. Riston—I think, Mrs. Leslie, you have pre- 
sented a very exaggerated picture to us. You have 
given only a one-sided view. Do younever see them 
in comfortable circumstances. I have seen them when 
they appeared to be happy. I have heard them sing 
some of their songs, (not very dirge-like,) for in- 
stance—‘ Rosa Lee,’ *O, Susannah,’ and ‘ Uncle Ned.’ 

Mrs. Norton—TYhe attempt to excite the feelings of 
the community against this bill excites my indigna- 
tion. Iconsider the maintenance of a law a principle 
of duty. Just look at the effect of these meetings 
which are called together in every part of the North. 
The negroes are arming themselves with deadly wea- 
pons, and the whole country may soon be a scene of 
bloodshed and war. 

Mrs. Worthington—They imprison a free black at 
the South, that he may not cause an insurrection 
among the slaves. If the Northern people would 
treat the slave-hunter in the same manner, we need 
not have so much disturbance. 
Violetta—I feel utterly shocked at so much excite- 
ment and eonfusion. True reforms are slow. They 
must take root before they grow. I see no need of 
so much trouble on account of a few insignificant 
blacks. How many more important subjects of 
thought there are! Such folly is enough to wear my 
nerves threadbare. 
Miss Wittyman—Folly is the fashion now-a-days. 
It is an indispensable accompaniment to weak nerves. 
Why, it would be hard to decide which has the most 
votaries just now, Jenny Lind or the negroes. 
Miss Worthington—I imagine, Miss Violetta, if your 
friends were in bondage, weak nerves and refined 
taste would be the last things thoughtof. Your very 
soul would be engaged in their liberation. 
Miss Littlethought—Those are my sentiments, Mrs. 
Worthington. I do not think the blacks ought to be 
in servitude because their color differs from ours. 
Miss Wittyman— You remind me, Miss Little- 
thought, of a hungry spaniel, that runs here and there, 
where he finds the best picking. 

Miss Littlethought—Is not that good policy? My 
mother always told me to avoid quarrelling. But I 
do not know what you mean by your delicate expres- 
sion. 

Miss Wittyman—Let me explain. You first 
agreed with Mrs. Norton, saying she expressed your 
sentiments exactly ; and then, with equal firmness, 
with Mrs. Worthington, when she would advocate 
an opposite course. 

Amelia—Would you like to have your lawful prop- 
erty taken from you, Mrs. Worthington? I deny it; 
you would be among the last to be thus trampled 
upon. You have much to say about this law, but if 
there was none by which slaves could be retained or 
retaken, when they run away, would not their ow- 
ners be deprived of that which rightfully belongs to 
them ? 

Grace—I hope you are not going to have an indig- 
nation meeting. If you age, J shall take my bonnet 
and go home. What can women do for or against 
the Fugitive Slave Bill? ‘She has no power to vote ; 
she cannot even open her lips in public. I think if 
we should sit here talking all night, we should ac- 
complish about as much in the emancipation of the 
slaves, as the woman with her mop and pail in ar- 
resting the course of the Mississippi. You might as 
well expect to drive the fish out of the sea, as the 
slaves out of the Southern States, 

Mrs. Leslie—It is true, nothing would be accom- 
plished if all felt as little interest as you have mani- 
fested this evering. But I contend that woman can 
do much, although her voice may not be heard in 
the legislative halls. She can enlighten the ignorant, 
extend the hand of charity, and do a great deal, 
though indirectly, in the abolition of slavery. Her 
influence, like the dew, may not be seen, but it will 
be felt. I believe even now the power of slavery is 
lessened, and that the time is soon to come when eve- 
ry vestige of the slave trade will disappear. I repeat 
my conviction, that we can do much towards the re- 
moval of this gigantic evil, sweeping our country with 
desolation, and carrying agony and corruption in its 
train. I shall never cease to use my influence for 
the enslaved and oppressed. 

Mrs. Worthington—I know that slaves are consider- 
ed lawful property, and that the Constitution recog- 
nizes slavery. But in looking beyond the laws of 
the land, I see a law in direct opposition to the one so 
lately enacted. This law is written in every human 
heart, and is more imperative than any other. I sol- 
emnly believe slavery to bea sin against God. 
Amelia—Was not Washington a good man, and did 
he not keep slaves ? 

Kate—Yes, Washington kept slaves; but he de- 
spised slavery, and at his death he liberated or made 
ample provision for all the bondmen of his planta- 
tion. 

Mrs. Riston—What could be done with three mil- 
lions of half-civilized creatures let loose upon the 
country? They are ignorant and brute-like; they 
have learned no trades, and cannot support them- 
selves without their masters. They would commit 
depredations and crimes upon the whites. I should 
have no objection to the slaves being liberated, if they 
could be colonized and sent back to their native 
country; but that would be impossible. They are 
better off where they are. They have not minds to 
realize that their condition might be better than it is. 
Mrs. Worthington—You say truly, that they are ig- 
norant. Their energies have been crushed, and they 
are scarcely raised above the brutes. But I deny 
that the slaves have no intellect. Their intellects 
only sleep, like the hibernating animals, and need 
the warmth of love to awaken them; need care to 
develop and expand them. To prove this, I have 
only to cite as examples, Frederick Douglass, Lewis 
Clark, and Alexander Dumas, the great French wri- 
ter. 

Violetta—Alexander Dumas a black man! Why, 
I have read his novels, and thought them very inter- 
esting; but I am sure I shall never read them again. 
I would not disgrace myself so much as to read a 
black’s productions. I have too much dignity for 
that, I assure you. 

Mrs. Riston—All that you have said may be true, 
Mrs. Worthington ; but I think the energies of the 
majority of the slaves sleep something like Mr. Glid- 


ken them. , 


thunder enough to wake them, and they have mind 
enough to obtain revolvers, to defend their rights, if it 
is necessary, by shooting down their pursuers. 

Mrs. Norton—I cannot see the use of all this thun- 
der. What is to be gained by throwing the whole 
country into confusion? We must reverence the law. 
We should not resist the enforcement of any national 
decree. An iron sense of duty should keep us firm. 
If bad laws are framed, they must be repealed by 
the same power which made them. 

Amelia—Then every act passed must be obeyed. 
If Congress should decree that we bow down and wor- 
ship Nebuchadnezzar's image, you would obey it, 
would you? 

Mrs. Norton—Ladies, it is some minutes past the 
hour we usually bring this meeting to a close; but 
we have been so much engaged in the discussion 
of slavery, that I could not remind you of the time. 

Miss Littlethought—Is it possible that it is nine 
o'clock? Is there not something to be done about 
that barrel of clothing which we have been pre- 
paring? 

Mrs. Norton—The hour is so late, that all business 
must be laid on the table until our next meeting. 

Miss Wittyman—The barrel of clothing seems to 
be the chief business. That is to be set aside. Will 
you have charge of the lamps, Mrs. Worthington? 

Amelia—I think we have had little opportunity of 
renewing our acquaintance with Mrs. Leslie. 

Violetta—I am extremely disappointed that we could 
not have an opportunity of listening to some of the 
romantic tales which Mrs. Leslie must have gleaned 
from her Southern life. The whole evening has been 
spent in a useless discussion. 

Mrs. Worthington—A useless discussion! I cannot 
agree with you. It has only enlisted my sympathies 
the more in behalf of the blacks. 

Mrs. Leslie—I shall be pleased to have the ladies 
meet at my house a fortnight from this evening. I 
trust we shall enjoy a social time. 








RELIGIOUS ACTION. 
Nortu Brooxrierp, April 20, 1850. 

At the annual meeting of the members of the First 
Congregational Society in this town, held on the 14th 
day of April, the following resolutions were presented 
and adopted :— 

Resolved, That the act of Congress usually styled 
the Fugitive Slave Law is oppressive, unrighteous and 
inhuman—a disgrace to its authors and supporters, 
and a foul blot upon the legislative records of our 
Republic. 

Resolved, That the manner of executing that law in 
the capital of our State, in the case of the alleged fu- 
gitive Sims, is an outrage upon the moral sense of 
the people, and an infringement of their rights as 
citizens of the Commonwealth. 

Resolved, That Massachusetts cannot be safe when 
her soil is desecrated by the bloodhounds that bay in 
the track of humanity, and she cannot be secure when 
her pulpits are figuratively, and her temples of justice 
are both figuratively and literally, bound in the chains 
of slavery. 

Resolved, That we have heard with pleasure that 
many ministers of our State have nobly spoken out 
their opposition to this unholy enactment—this crown- 
ing disgrace of our land. 

Resolved, That we hold that pulpit recreant to its 
trust that fails to lift its voice in denouncing this great 
wrong, this outrage upon the religious feelings of the 
community ; and we cannot aid in the support of any 
minister of the Gospel who fails to do his whole duty 
in this matter. 

It was voted that the Clerk of this Society be di- 
rected to enter the foregoing resolutions upon the 
records of the Society, and also to forward a copy of 
the same to such newspaper as he shall think proper, 
for publication. 

WILLIAM F. ADAMS, 
Clerk of said Society. 








those qualities which have made him every where a 
favorite. His address to the Senators, in the first 
act, was finely delivered, and the last scene was ad- 
mirable and effective. There was something touch- 
ingly true, too, in his portrayal of the physical and 
mental prostration, the crushed and broken hopes and 
aspirations, of the once gallant and noble soldier, after 


the subtle poison of jealousy had done its work. 
At the close of the play, Mr. Aldridge was called 
before the curtain, and briefly thanked the audience 


for their warm tings. Desdamoga found a rep- 


resentative in Miss M. Love, who looked the char- 
acter very well, and played with that ‘ gentleness’ 
which was the leading characteristic of the fair Ve- 


netian. Mr. Herbert enacted Cassio, and Mr. Grain- 
ger Roderigo, with more care and truthfulness than 
we had anticipated. Mr. Paumier played Iago to 
the delight of the gods, but it was not Shakspear’s 
Iago. The play was very well put upon the stage, 
and the house was densely crowded in every part, 





NEW DEPINITIONS. 


This is the ‘Age of Progress ’—and in order te 
keep pace with its rapid Strides, it becomes neces- 
sary, once in a while, to amend our vocabulary. 
The Dictionary is a great conservative. To those of 
our readers, therefore, who desire not to fal) behind 
the times, we commend the following improvements 
on the Dictionary, which, within a short period, have 
become very fashionable :— 


Peace Measures—Measures that have stirred up 
more strife and sectional animosity than apy other 
governmental acts for the last forty years, 

Mutual Misunderstanding—Loss of head under- 
standing in one party and of feet understanding in 
the other—knocking down a watchman, when ex- 
cited, and begging or buying off the legal conse- 
quences, when sober. 

Slave-Pen— A great stone building in Court 
Square, designed for a Temple of Justice. 

U titutional—Massachusetts’ Bill of Rights. 

Treason—Love of liberty and justice—good will 
to men. 

Patriotism—Tender regard for the interests of one 
half of a country. 

Barracoon—A Court-Hovse chained up. 
ual Righis—Privilege of Sonth Carolina to vi- 
olate the Constitution as often as she pleases, by im- 
prisoning freemen from the Northern States—Pro- 
clamation against Massachusetts, and threats of bul- 
lets and blunderbusses, because a few negroes |ib- 
erated a runaway slave from the Southern States, 
Fanaticism—Belief in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 








Wart vo CurisTians THINK OF IT? An illus- 
tration of the civilization and Christianity embodied 
in the Fugitive Slave Law has recently come to our 
knowledge. Rev. Dr. Pennington, pastor of the Shi- 
loah Presbyterian Church in New York city, has 
been for two years past in Great Britain. Many of 
his friends have wondered that he did not return. 
The reason has now transpired. He has written to 
a legal gentleman in this city to know whether it 
will be safe for him to return. He is a fugitive 
slave, having escaped from Maryland some twenty 
ears ago, and fears that if he resumes his ministe- 
rial labors in New York, he will be seized, parted 
from his wife, an estimable woman whom he mar- 
ried in this city, dragged from his church, and sent 
to a Southern plantation, We had supposed that he 
had purchased himself, and was in possession of free 
papers, but it appears that we were mistaken.— 
Hartford Religious Herald. 





CHANGE IN FEMALE ATTIRE. 


Mrs. Bloomer, editor of the Lily, has adopted the 
‘short dress and trowsers, and says in her paper 
of this month that many of the women of that place 
(Seneca Falls) oppose the change; others laugh; 
others still are in favor; ‘and many have already 
adopted the dress.’ She closes the article upon the 
subject as follows :— 


‘ Those who think we look ‘queer’ would do well 
to look back a few years, to the time when they wore 
ten to fifteen — of petticoat and bustle around 
the body, and balloons on their arms, and then imag- 
ine which cut the queerest figure, they or we. We 
care not for the fro-vns of over-fastidious gentlemen ; 
we have those of better taste and less questionable 
morals to sustain us. Jf men think they would be 
comfortable in long, heavy skirts, let them put them 
on—we have no objection. We are more comforta- 
ble without them, and so have left them off. We do 





THE FIRST WHITE MAN IN APRICA. 


Mr. Thompson, of the Mendi Mission, thus speaks | 


of the sensation he produced, when first seen by the 
blacks: 


‘ Here, where they never saw a white man before, 
I am a great wonder to them. They have flocked 
from far and near for two months to see me. Some 
are afraid to shake my hand, but most come to tell 
me, ‘ How do youdo” They generally come with 
at diffidence and reverence, and some, and even 
chiefs, have come and kneeled at my feet to shake 
my hand, as slaves and subjects fap to their 
masters and kings in thiscountry. They all consid- 
er me some superior being. Wherever I go, into any 
town, I have to sit a long time for the crowd to gath- 
er and gaze at me, without being willing to leave me. 
If in the house, it is crowded ; if sitting down to write 
or read outside, they crowd round me and stare and 
wonder; if I walk in the town, they run before and 
after, shouting and making a great noise; if eating, 
every motion is watched, and many remarks made 
about my manner. ‘Why, see, he eats with a 
knife!’ ‘How little he takes!’ ‘Gentlemen in 
this country eat with their hands.’ * Why, look, that 
rice is not near enough for one man, and he leaves 
half of it! Proo moie (white man) don’t know how 
to eat,’ and such like remarks, hus in a large 
town, where I go for the first time, I get but little 
quietness except in the night, and then they gener- 
ally kept up such a noise by drumming, singing and 
dancing till midnight, that sleep flies from me till I 
get so nervous I cannot sleep after their noise has 
ceased ; so that it is exceedingly wearing on me, night 
and day. 
They consider me supernatural, and if none at- 
tempt to worship, all fear me. In various piaces, 
chiefs and others have called me a god! One chief 


said in the meeting of all their chiets, called together | For we knew by the hisses of the hundred and one, 
to give me ananswer whether they would leave the} That the foe was still sullenly firing. 
¥ Look at] Slowly and sadly we marched our round, 


war: ‘ Don’t you know this man is a god 
him! We don’t know where he came from—wheth- 


er he walked here or dropped down from the clouds ! | And unscared by a stone, a sight, or a sound, 


When he came, God came. What he says, God says, 
and what he says we must do,’ &c., &c. Another 
chief, (on the other side of the war,) heard I had writ- 
ten his name in a book, and was greatly terrified, 


But little uz’ reck, if they'll let him sleep on 


But half our heavy task was done, 


not say that we shall wear this dress and no other, 
but we shall wear it for a common dress; and we 
hope it may become so fashionable that we may wear 
it at all times and in all places, without being thought 
singular. We have already become so attached to 
it that we dislike changing to a long one.’ 





t= The following, from the Southern Press, is a 
grand take-off on the late triumph of ‘ law and order 
in Boston :— 


Not a drum was heard, or a martial note, 
As our fugitive march we hurried ; 
Not a watchman fired a farewell shot, 
As down State street to Long Wharf we scurried. 
We moved down darkly, at dead of night, 
The street-corners cautiously turning— 
By the struggling moonbeams misty light, 
And watch-lanterns dimly burning. 


To no open march through the crowded street, 
To no railroad cars we risked him, 

But snugly and safely through darkness and sleet, 
On board of Tuz Acorn we whisked him. 

Few and short were our parting vows, 
And we spoke no words of sorrow ; 

But we truly felt some doubts and fears 
Of the ‘d——] to pay’ on the morrow. 


And we thought, as we sought our narrow beds, 
With the guard-house bench for a pillow, 

What Rantovt and Purttirs so often had said 
Of him sick enough on the billow. 

Grimly they'll grow! o’er the fugitive gone, 
And the trick that so cutely we played ‘em; 


And snore, where the captain has laid him. 


When the word was giver for retiring, 


From the wharf, to be famous in story ; 


We left Tuxey ‘ alone in his glory.’ 


a ace 


t We learn from the Courier that the proprietor 











don’s mummy, and it would be as difficult to awa- 
Law seems to eS 








after the drudgeries and toils of the day are over, 


| Bel—This Fugitive Slave 





of oe coe se 3 Obepever is in this city try- 
. : in obtain subscribers. is is styled ligi 
my name in a book for—to make me die! Don’t sade, but it seems proper to state that it is od of the 
you know he is a god, and knows how long I shall) jower law, or Devil's Gospel papers. It commends it- 
live, and can kill me when he pleases ? At anther | .oi¢ to the patronage of flunkies, and none others. 


time, I was talking, and Jooking at my notes in bling : 

pencil mark ; the same chief said, ‘ Don’t you know Friraeareony oi ge pe te gt Vincennes, Ia., on 
he isa god See how he sees things where we can| fasted, "The be Salonen to B. Moki were ye! 
see nothing ! I am afraid of him plenty. What he/ south Florence, -Ala., end tho win es “apace £ 
rig do od pent eg a nen these| them off calls himself John Miller. ‘The prisoners 
‘ew expressions out of many continually occurring,| were taken charge of b : 

to let you - how be a people on be _— ¥ ers cae. 
they can, for a moment, or for any consideration, loo 4 _ _ CINCINNATI, th. 
spon yous gor chy imorant,eawory George ies Barwon $a:5 tw Meyor tie hs 
- ee — ps pay meee ys salam, ae disposec of as he may think most judicious, for the 
oem oe sl one wa we churches to haste to the | relief of the unfortunate and distressed in this city. 
rescue of a people so sunken in darkness and super-| In addition to this, Barnum had previously given $100 
stition! And then, too, a people so easy of access or $500. Jenny is here called the «An pred - 
from countries where the gospel shines! Just jump | guise.’ gel al 


aboard of a vesse), and in a few short weeks the 

breath of God will waft any laborer here.’ Ee” A Slave was stabbed and killed at Rosemay 
Lawn, Charles county, Md., on Tuesday of last week, 

by an overseer named Richard Garner. 


te Dr. Hawes, of Worcester, claims to have in- 
vented a machine for making letter envelopes, which 
cuts, folds, and counts into packages of a quarter of a 
hundred, 120,000 envelopes a day. 


saying, ‘Oh dear! what did you tell him to write 





From the Leeds Times. 


The African Roscius made his first appearance 
for the present season on Monday night, at the Prin- 
cess’s Theatre, and played Othello—an arduous char- 
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THE POOR MAN’s FRIEND cue of a fugi 
DWARD YOUNG, cabinet-maker, 5 lish it as fac 
In the year 1842, was injured aden heres and the 
on my leg; it caused the leg to swell and beens 2” arising from 
flamed, and caused the most awful ulcers ae a of our people 
that defied the skill and treatment of the best os totheir loyal 
cians of Quebec, the place of my residence Ay oe obligations, & 
time. Dr. Douglas, one of the most popular Shamans > —was quite 
of Quebec, assured me there was little hope of my = one througho 
covery. yer. z nted att 
I came to Boston ; my limbs were now both affect. i per in that | 
ed, LI applied to Dr. Phelps: he tried his skill, but _ ple of Boston 
without any success, and I was then induced to call manner from 
upon Dr. Warren, who gave me some relief; but af can citizens. 
ter some time, I grew quite disheartened my Hibs ~ Jaws of the! 
were almost a mass of sores from my knees down to f pie unex 
my ankles, scarcely allowing me to sleep or rest, dn a band of mi 
or night. I had read a good deal about Russia Shave, ie by a 
but having used so many advertised plasters and aged y 
salves, and tried so many things, that I felt little in. rg fe 
terest in the Russia Salve ; although repeatedly advise a whole com 
ed by my friends to try it, I was too skeptical to doso, Jaws to the le 
At length, aman brought me a box of Russia Salve ter asa law- 
which I applied to my limbs, as the directions im. We have 
plied. I really began to feel a sensation of peculiar explosions © 
er are about my raging sores. I went down to has exeited ¢ 
Redding & Co’s, 8 State street, and bought two boxes, Here follc 
I have used, in all, nearly four boxes of this great : ; 
Salve. ae are now, with the exception of the lican, which 
scars, as perfect as ever they were. The ulcers h 
healed up, the sores have nearly all diecgetund, and bal 
I hesitate not to say, that by the time IJ have used the ova ng wi 
fourth box of the Russia Salve, I shall be cured. I a ging 
consider my case one of the severest tests the Salve — oa 
could possibly encounter. Munsters 
I would add, that having the Salve in my house, and have, where 
amember of my family suffering very much from ved andenete 
Piles, I recommended the use of the Russia Salve, ulation, som 
which cured them with great ease, and in a very brief population 1 
space of time. fugitive sla 
Yours, very respectfully, Abolitionists 
EDWARD YOUNG, of these blac 
58 Carver street, Boston. - men exert s 
To Messrs. Redding & Co., 8 State st., Boston? withstandiny 
Wholesale Retail Agents for the United States, pe) nen 
REDDING & CO., 8 State st., Boston, en rate 
This Salve is put up in neat stamped metal boxes, paper organ 
with an engraved label illustrated with the above cut, which sepa 
without which none are genuine community. 
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For the Cure of who are y 
COUGHS, COLDS, — -~ 
HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, talks “Anti 
WHOOPING-COUGH, CROUP, caring any 
ASTHMA ant CONSUMPTION. tilavery’ 
fre truly valuable remedy for all diseases of the romans 
Lungs and Throat has become the chief reliance yrs Pre : 
of the afflicted, as it is the most certain cure known wind site 
for the above complaints. While it is a most pow- ed so as tk 
erful remedial agent in the most desperate and Cn wes. 
y ion, it is also, in diminish- avery isn 
hopeless cases of Consumption, it } are played is 
ed doses, one of the mildest and most ag regard for 
family medicines for common coughs and colds, Read very well, 
below the opinion of men who are known to the - after their 
world; and the world respect their opinions. ee 
oe ¢ f 
7 FROM PROF. HITCHCOCK. . er 
James C. Ayres: Sir—I have used your ‘ Cherry 7 
Pectoral’ in a own case of deep-seated Bronchitis, an our 
and am satisfied from its chemical constitution mete be rts 
is an admirable compound for the relief of laryng : i. fug 
difficulties. If my opinion as to its superior — _ measures 
ter can be of any service, you are at liberty to use } q 1 ° cou 
as you think proper. : PY 
4 EDWARD HITCHCOCK, LL.D. Ff Boston 
President of Amherst College. ES 
From the ‘LONDON LANCET’ si a frien, 
. ‘ the — Viton. 
*‘AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL is one ton, no 
most valuable preparations that has failen under our bs i tisarace 
notice. After a careful examination, we do not 4 Mt we wi 
itate to say we have a large appreciation of its -_— 
and the fullest confidence in its usefulness for cous 
and lung complaints.’ 
Dr. Brewster, of Windham county, Conn., sends 
us the following testimony :— 3 we 
Dr. J. C. Ayer: Dear Sir—I have — Ahly 
acertificate from Mrs. Catharine A. Cady, «Cols 
respectable lady of this village, wife of Mr. Seth 7% 
Deputy Sheriff, Windham county, Connections. vt od 
cure in her case was very prompt, and has # 
tion. 
general attention W. A. BREWSTER, ™. D. 
DIRECT EVIDENCE. ; 2 
Dr. J. C. Ayer, Lowell: Dear Sir—Feeling —T 
obligations to you fer the restoration of my am i 
send you a report of my case, which you are ©” 
erty to publish for thy benefit of conere te avi 
turn, 1 took a bad cold, accompanied by # sores 
cough, and made use of many medicines wales fre 
taining relief. I was obliged to give up pret ht. 
quently raised blood, and could get no sleep Peet . al, 
A friend gave me a bottle of your Cherry soit 
the use of which I immediately commenced i afth 
ing to directions. I have just p pong well, 
bottle, and am nearly recovered. I now sleep ™ |)! 
my cough has ceased, and oll by PONE, fT 
edicine. Q . oe 
aug Principal of Mt. Hope Seminary: 
. Chie- 
From Dr. Bryant, Druggist and Postmaster, , 
opee Falls, _ 
1848. 
Wrst Kurvctr, Conn., ’ 
This may , that I was afilic oe par’ 
severe cough in the winter of '47-48, ba yo many 
ened to terminate in consumption. I had tof ‘Ayer'® 
medicines in vain, and was cured by the CAD ; 
Cherry Pectoral.’ CATHERINE K. 
= ell, Mass. 
Prepared by J. C. AYER, Chemist, Lowe: op 
and sald by al ont, Deen. 
the country. 





